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Having wash box troubles? If you use heavy oil as 
carbureting fuel, and have an old-fashioned side over- 
flow wash box, you know what we mean—frequent 
shutdowns to remove a heavy tar deposit that has 
been cooked into a pitchy mass; production inter- 
rupted, sometimes just when you want it most; lower 
capacity and higher labor cost. 

Why not eliminate all these troubles with a Semet- 
Solvay Cone Bottom Wash Box? Other operators 


using heavy oil with this improved wash box will tes- 
tify that under normal operating conditions it is en- 
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Cone Bottom Wash Box. 
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Everybody knows that war has made it 
necessary to postpone repairs, replace- 
ments and extensions to the water supply, 
gas and sewerage systems of this country. 
This growing 
backlog of 
deferred 
construction 
already repre- 
sents millions of 
man-hours of employ- 

ment for returning soldiers and laid-off 


war workers. 


It is the patriotic obligation of the man- 
agers of these public utilities to see that 
detailed plans are prepared now so that 
the work can start without delay when the 
war is over. Every consulting engineer and 
engineering department should be work- 
ing overtime if necessary until the last 
plan is ready. Nobody questions that these 
indispensable public services should start 
needed construction at the earliest pos- 


sible moment. 


Water supply, gas and sewage works con- 


struction gives quick employment to many 
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Plans made NOW mean 


when our soldiers come home from war 


thousands of men, locally and elsewhere. 
It will help Industry get clicking at a time 
when many plants will have to convert to 
peacetime production. Seven industries— 
large employers of labor—are involved in 
the production, transportation and laying 
of cast iron pipe alone. 
* * 

Preparing working plans and _ specifica- 
tions now will not interfere with the win- 
ning of the war. But it will go a long way 
towards the right sort of welcome for our 
returning soldiers. Victory arches and a 


band at the station, yes—but also, jobs. 


x x 

Any of the members of this Association 
will furnish promptly information and 
advice in the preparation of specifications 
taking full advantage of the greater econ- 
omy and efficiency of cast iron pipe made 
in accordance with the new A.S.A. Law of 
Design* — pipe scientifically designed for 


your specific service requirements. 


* Send for booklet entitled “Manual For The 
Computation Of Strength And Thickness Of 
Cast Iron Pipe— Approved by American Stan- 
dards Association” explaining the principles 
and methods which are the basis of the new 
A.S. A. Law of Design. 
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HORIZONTAL DOUBLE-ACTING 
GAS ENGINE-COMPRESSORS 


for heavy duty main line service 
in the larger capacities 


ANGLE GAS ENGINE-COMPRESSORS 
for main line, booster and distribution service, 
in medium capacities 


VERTICAL CONVERTIBLE 
GAS-DIESEL ENGINES 


for auxiliary station power service 


UNIBLOC GAS ENGINE-COMPRESSORS 


for limited space, for gas distribution service 


OPPOSED TYPE MOTOR-DRIVEN 
GAS BOOSTER COMPRESSORS 


design gives minimum shaking forces, 
for bad soil conditions 


DUPLEX SYNCHRONOUS 
MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS 


for gas distribution service 
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these meters were being built tor 
you. Fine craftsmanship, laboratory- 
tested materials, and over a cen- 
tury of meter-manufacturing experi- 


ence went into them. 


War production now engages these 
and many new precision skills. But 
the accuracy and staying-power 
built into pre-war Metric-American 
lroncase and American Tinned Steel- 
case meters should hold good for the 
duration. A test of advanced engi- 
neering design and perfected work- 
manship . . . which always are a 


sound investment! 
® 


Knowing your meters enables you to best 
take care of them and to be prepared 
for meeting post-war needs quickly 


and efficiently. 
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HE AMOUNT of material that 

one sees on the subject of Post 

War Planning is so great that 
it sometimes seems overwhelming 
and confusing. On the other hand, 
failure to study this subject is apt 
to'find us in the post-war period 
in an unpre 
pared condition 
similar to our 
unpreparedness 
for war at the 
beginning of 
the war. When 
the war ends, a 
critical period 
will be ushered 
in that will be 
just as vital to 
the welfare of 
the future, as 
is the winning 
of the war, because without proper 
planning, chaos and confusion can 
result at the cessation of hostilities 
which can be nearly as devastating 
in its effect, if not more so, than 
might have been the loss of the war. 
It is realization of these points which 
has caused so many to give consid- 
eration to the matter of post-war 
planning and which has precipitated 
the confusion that sometimes seems 
evident. 





A. M. Beebee 


On the other hand, there is a great 
deal of data that should be intelli 
gently analyzed, in order to make 
possible some reasonable planning in 
the"future. 

The Post-War Planning Commit- 
tee of the American Gas Association 
started with the following funda- 
mental premises : 


1) By having a small group (such 
as our Committee) studying all these 
related factors, the great majority of 
the industry can feel free to bend 
their efforts in the direction of win 
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ning the war, since they will know 
that the matter of post-war planning 
is not being neglected 

2) The Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee, after carefully surveying the 
situation, quickly came to the con- 
clusion that post-war planning, unless 
carefully formulated, is apt to in- 
volve such a wide field as to be very 
confusing. We must not spread our 
efforts so thin fF no value. 
We therefore concentrated our efforts 
on four basic fundamentals, as fol 


as to be of 


lows: 

(a) Post-War purchasing power and 
potential markets.—C. Sorenson, 
Chairman. 


(b) Competitive factors that will seek 
the realization of the potential market. 
—R. J. Rutherford and R. E. Ginna, 
Chairmen. 


(c) The factors which will enable our 
industry to achieve the potential mar- 
kets.—Hall Henry, Chairman. 


(d) The effect of national planning and 
trends.—Walter C. Beckjord, Chairman. 


It was our thought that after these 
four basic studies have been rather 
thoroughly covered, they can be the 
foundation stones on which to build 
post-war planning, both from an in- 
dustry-wide point of view, as well as 
from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual company. 


? 


3) The Committee quickly came to 
the conclusion that no Association 
activity can do aJl the post-war plan- 
ning for all the companies. There 
is, however, a very definite service 
that combined post-war planning can 
perform for the industry. In other 
words, we feel that there are some 
fundamentals facing the indus- 
try on which all the companies will 
need information, in order to enable 
the various companies to intelligently 
plan their own post-war activity. 


basi 





The above program has received 
enthusiastic support which has been 
most encouraging, and our Post-War 
Planning Committee will soon be in 
a position to submit the results of 
some of its findings. 

There are, however, immediate 
conclusions that to the Committee 
have become self-evident, which have 
been covered by appropriate activity. 
The more important ones are as fol- 
lows: 


(a) At the present time, it is most 
vital that the National Advertising pro- 
gram be enlarged and broadened, so as 
to help enable our customers to better 
face the problems involved in the prose- 
cution of the war, as well as to enable 
the industry to enter the post-war period 
in a position to render the maximum 
service possible to the communities we 
are trying to serve. 


(b) We should do all that we can in 
the meantime to formulate and develop 
a program of research, so as to enable us 
to offer greatly improved appliances and 
character of service in the post-war 
period. Our Committee will have a great 
deal more on this latter subject as time 
goes on. 


I think from the above you can 
readily see that post-war planning 
can be a very definite service to the 
industry and to the society we are 
trying to serve, and it is the hope that 
our Committee activity will be useful 
in that direction. 


VAR. 





Chairman, Post-War Planning 
Committee, American Gas Assn. 
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Recent Production Improvements in Magnesium Melting 


and Aluminum Ladle Preheating Through 


Direct Radiant Gas Firing 


HEN the historians of the 
future chronicle the techno 

_ logical progress now being 
made in this era of national strife, 
they will find that World War II has 
begotten an amazing number of new 
manufacturing materials, improved 
manufacturing processes, and more 
efficient production techniques. Some 
of our greatest industrial achieve 
ments are traceable to the stimulus 
of World War I. 

During the present war equally 
radical advances are being made all 
about us. And it is important for us 
to discern them as early as possible 
—especially, in so far as we here are 
concerned, within the realm of the 
foundry industries. 

From the standpoint of heat 
manipulation, three significant new 
foundry processes come immediately 
to mind. I refer specifically to recent 
accomplishments in the fields of (1) 
heat treated cast steel, (2) aluminum 
pouring - ladle preheating, and (3) 
magnesium pig and crown melting 
The present paper, being confined to 
the non-ferrous, covers only the lat- 
ter two subjects. We shall not dis 
cuss the metallurgy of aluminum or 
magnesium melting, but shall deal 
solely with the development, the use 
fulness and the application of two 
new heating devices which have made 
it possible to meet more exacting 
specifications and sponsor more per 
fect continuity of operation in cast 
ing these two now-famous light 
metals. 


More Uniform Aluminum Cast- 
ings Through More Uniform 
and Controllable Ladle 
Preheating 


Success in pouring intricately) 
shaped aluminum castings depends 
upon the metal being poured into the 
molds at both correct and uniform 
temperatures—and, in order to mini- 
mize disturbing temperature effects 
between melting furnace and mold, 
it is necessary uniformly to preheat 
the ladles in which the metal is con 
veyed. 

Prior to the development of the 


By 


James Kniveton 


Manager, Furnace Division 
The Selas Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


gas-fired radiant ladle preheater, oil- 
hred equipment was generally used, 
consisting of an oil burner project- 
ing long flames directly at the bottom 
of the ladle. As a result of such crude 
heat application, the ladle bottom was 
unavoidably overheated while the top 
edges and the pouring lip were under- 
heated. Also, the preheat temperature 
developed in the ladle (or crucible, 
in the case of insulated ladles) was 
wholly up to the judgment of the op- 
erator, and many charges had to be 





rejected when the metal temperature 
was checked before pouring. Fur- 
ther, atmospheric conditions in the 
foundry were vitiated each time a 
old ladle was placed before an oil 
burner—there being no incandescent 
surface to sponsor complete combus- 
tion. As a result clouds of heavy un- 


burned oil smoke (associated with 
annoying noise) were generated until 
ladle preheating was well advanced. 
Finally, one important engine-head 
founder has reported undue difficulty 
in removing oxides, slags and foreign 
matter after oil preheating with 
consequent damage to crucibles as a 
result of gouging and flaking. 

To surmount these shortcomings 
of conventional preheating practice, 
five major plants have cooperated 
with the author’s company to develop 
a gas-fired unit utilizing controlled 
and directed radiant heat energy in 
an automatic apparatus especially 
adapted to foundry circumstances. 
To date no less than 53 such units 
are in regular operation. There are 
slight variations between different 
models to accommodate varying pro- 
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wction schedules and ladle types. 
ut, substantially, all follow the pat 

rn of the unit shown in Figs. 1, 2 

nd 3. 

Premixed gas and air (precisely 
irbureted and delivered at a non- 
irying high burner pressure) is sup- 
lied to the special ceramic-cup heat 
idiating assembly. This particular 
nit consists essentially of an adyjust- 
ble carriage-mounted cradle on 
vhich the ladle is placed in a horizon- 
il position and moved forward to the 
idiant heat source. 

As shown in Fig. 2, the cradle de- 
sign permits handwheel adjustment 
for various ladle sizes, as well as 
close adjustment of the ladle axis to 
permit a good flush fit of the ladle 
rim against the butt ring at the edge 
of the radiating combustion chamber. 
The notched block opposite the “V” 
in which the “near” ladle trunnion 
rests allows a selection of many posi 
tions for the “opposite” or “far 
trunnion—thus adjusting the position 
of the plane of the ladle top. 

Fig. 3 shows, in throttled opera- 
tion, the all-ceramic cupped radiant 
heat source, and its refractory projec- 
tion to the butt ring against which 
the ladle rim seats. This unit is 
capable of high rates of heat libera- 
tion under very precise control, yet 
directs that heat in a soft divergent 
beam toward the sidewalls of the 
ladle. It will be recognized by those 
familiar with combustion that the 
straight-through nozzle-type of burn- 
er has a high flame temperature near 
the end of its torch which cannot 
void overheating the bottom at the 
expense of the rim. The radiant 
burner, on the other hand, acts in the 
opposite manner—to favor the side- 
walls of the ladle (because each of 
the 32 component flames which scrub 
the incandescent cup are directed at 
right angles to the axis of firing). 
To balance the bottom and sidewall 
heating effects, therefore, a few care- 
fully proportioned straight - through 
ports are located in the center of the 
lame-distributing tip to direct a 
regulated fraction of the total burn- 
er output directly at the bottom of 
he ladle. Thus, the same rate of tem- 
perature rise at all points over the 
nterior ladle surface can be assured. 

Units of this type are being used 
oth on insulated crucible-ladles (No. 
0 crucibles), and on simple non- 
nsulated ladles. One user in the 
ormer category reports, ‘“‘uniform 
eating out to the pouring lip, to a 
emperature of 1450°, within a time 
iterval of 15 minutes.” Another 


ser in the latter category achieves 
niform final temperatures in 3 to 4 
linutes. One founder reports “cru- 
ible life increased 100%—both as 
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a result of improved temperature uni- 
formity and a greater facility in re- 
moving oxides and slags.” On an 
each heater consumes fuel 
at a rate of 150,000 Btu per hour 
when in full operation, throttled pilot 
consumptions (between ladlezheating 
cycles) being only 70,000 Btu per 
hour. Smoke and fume are com- 
pletely eliminated—and noise is much 
reduced over the rapid-fire “popping” 
familiar to users of oil-fired preheat- 
ers. 


average, 


Temperature control, to prevent 
overheating of the ladle, is accom- 
plished by means of a thermocouple 
protruding into the interior of the 
ladle so that the junction is located 
near the bottom and adjacent to the 
sidewall. 

In Fig. 4 the thermocouple posi- 
tion is also shown. The control panel 
itself is located at C, well behind a 
heat baffle, H. On this panel is 
mounted an indicating temperature 
control instrument, D, and, if de- 
sired, signal lights, E, one of which 
indicates that the equipment is in op- 
eration while the other can be con- 
nected through the controller to indi- 
cate completion of the preheating 
cycle. In some cases a limit switch, 
F, is provided automatically to begin 
the preheating cycle when the ladle is 
moved forward into contact with the 
butt ring of the burner assembly. In 
one case this limit switch also act- 
uates a locking device which is not 
released until correct preheating tem- 
peratures are attained, thereby pre- 
venting over-eager operators from, 
removing ladles too quickly and risk- 
ing lost castings or lost time. The 
length of the firing cycle may be 
either automatically regulated by a 
timer, G, set in motion when the 
limit switch, F, is actuated, or may 
be indefinite. When the heating cycle 
is indefinite, the temperature control- 
ler will automatically maintain the 
set preheat temperature by alternate 
openings and closings of the solenoid 
valve, J, until the ladle is manually 





removed. K is the bypass valve for 
throttled-input adjustment. Upon re- 
moval of the ladle the burner will 
automatically throttle (if it is not 
already throttled) through the open- 
ing of limit switch, F, and will re- 
main in this throttled position until 
another ladle is brought up into the 
hring position. 

Obviously, the degree of automatic 
control utilized will be fixed by the 
user’s requirements and the additional 
expense involved. 

It is apparent that in straight-line 
mass production the saving in labor, 
the reduction in preheat time, the in- 
crease in percentage of acceptable 
melts, and the decrease in numbers 
of rejected castings, will quickly pay 
for installation of the gas-fired radi- 
ant type of preheater. In intermittent 
job foundry practice the not incon- 
siderable cost of such units plus the 
cost of carbureting machinery essen- 
tial to their correct operation, will 
have to be carefully weighed. 


Better Magnesium Melts and 
Longer Pot Life Through 
Direct Radiant Heat 


Another field of benefit in non- 
ferrous foundry practice through the 
uniformity and controllability of di- 
rect radiant gas heating, is in the 
melting of magnesium pigs and 
crowns and in the melting of the flux 
used in connection therewith. 

Fig. 5 shows a 2000-pound pot fur- 
nace fired with 18 all-ceramic radiant 
burners in two rows. This furnace 
is designed for a ladling rate of 600 
pounds per hour and an operating 
temperature of 1350° F. It is worth 
noting why so many heat sources are 
distributed around a pot only 3 ft. 4 
in. in diameter, and why most of 
these burners surround the pot near 
the top. Applying the greatest pro- 
portion of heat directly to the top of 










































































































































































the pot compensates for heat losses 
arising from the exposed pot rim and 
molten metal surface. Conventional 
methods of firing employ one to four 
nozzle-type burners tangentially a1 
ranged at lower levels in the furnace 
sidewalls (these lower levels being 
necessary in order to avoid localized 
overheating in the vicinity of each 
burner). As a result most of the heat 
is, incorrectly, applied near the bot 
tom of the pot. The use of such a 
multiplicity of radiant burners (18 in 
the illustrated design), each indepen 
dently adjustable for relative con 
sumption, permits manipulation of 
heat input distributions over the pot 
surface to compensate for any other 
localized losses such as clean-out door 
openings, vents, etc. 

Fig. 6 is a view down into this 
same furnace with the pot removed, 
and gives a head-on look at 7 of the 
18 radiant cups. It is significant t 
note that combustion is entirely con 
fined within the cup concavity and 
that no flame whatsoever is projected 
toward the pot walls. This is impor 
tant in terms of pot life and the elimi 
nation of “hot-spot” heating. The 
pot is, in effect, immersed in a uni 
form blast-free bath of intense radi 
ation. 

Fig. 7 is dramatic proof of this 
effect. In this photograph both the 
radiant burner and the conventional 
burner are operating at the same rate 
of consumption. The elimination of 
“torching” is apparent with the radi 
ant burner at the left. Also, observe 
the uniformity of incandescence 
within the radiant cup. In this con 
nection it is important that burners 
be properly sized. In Fig. 8, two 
radiant burners are shown in opera 
tion at the same rate utilized in the 
conventional burner at the extreme 
right. Obviously, the central burner 


is over-sized, and the non-uniforn 


cup radiation is confined to the base 
of the concavity. The burner at the 
left 1s properly sized for the input 
being tested and shows effective, in- 
tense, and homogeneous radiation. 
Fig. 9 shows a smaller magnesium 
melting pot of the same general type, 
and is interesting because it is used 
for flux as well as for magnesium 
metal. In two major plants just 
placed in operation within the last 
two months, one such setting, used 
for flux, services two of the larger 
melting units to constitute one pro- 
duction battery. One user already 
employs four such batteries. 
The method of control of direct 
gas-fired radiant type magnesium 
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pots demonstrates their remarkable 
heating uniformity. Two thermo 
S ¢ 


couples are employed, one immersed 
in the metal and the other located 
between the radiant heat-generating 
surface and the pot. The latter ther- 
mocouple is set for a higher temper- 
ature than the thermocouple in the 
metal, establishing a predetermined 
maximum allowable temperature 
gradient between the combustion 
chamber and the hot metal, for the 
purpose of fast heat transfer with- 
out overheating. The design of the 
temperature control instrument to 
which these thermocouples are con- 
nected is such that once the maxi- 
mum temperature gradient is estab- 
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shed across the pot walls, control is 
itomatically switched to the thermo- 
suple located in the metal where it 
mains until further cold crowns or 
vs are charged. 
You who are familiar with conven- 
onal pot firing can appreciate how 
ificult, if not impossible, it would 
thus to regulate temperature 
radients with one thermocouple lo 
ited directly in the path of swirling 
ame. Up until the development of 
he ceramic-cup radiant gas burner 
such control was practicable onl) 
with indirect firing. 
You may be interested in such fea 
tures as: (1) large clean-out doors 
with quick-acting wedge-bar latches ; 
2) an emergency metal run - out 
spout which is refractory lined; (3) 
two 2-inch fire-extinguisher openings 
through the cast iron top ring; (4) 
capped burner view holes which per- 
mit inspection of the incandescent 
radiant cups during operation; (5) 
the bottom vent; (6) the floor line 
(established by the horizontal angle 
sections ) which locates the pot top at 
a convenient working level; and (7) 
hard burned refractory lining (to re- 
sist molten magnesium in case of pot 
failure), used in addition to the in- 
sulating refractory lining on the fur- 








nace floor and half way up the fur- 
nace sidewalls. 

So much for the technical fine 

In magnesium foundry prac 
this new approach to melting 
problems can mean a degree of con- 
trollability and heating uniformity 
higher than heretofore achieved. The 
benefits of this greater controllability 
and uniformity extend beyond the 
quality of the cast product—also to 
embrace such factors as greater safe- 
ty in a hazardous operation, conser- 
vation of metal, and longer pot life. 

In closing we want to emphasize 
that direct radiant gas firing opens 
horizons in foundry fractice far 


point 
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wider than suggested by the two spe- 
cific applications to aluminum ladle 
preheating and magnesium crown 
melting which you have asked us to 
We assume that most of 
you know of the tremendous strides 
being made in the heat treatment of 
alloy steel castings—to convert them 
from “just castings” into yet-un- 
matched armor. We cannot resist 
closing emphasis on the fact that di- 
rect radiant gas combustion of pre- 
cisely the type we have here discussed 
has been the determining factor in 
the heat treatment of cast armor for 
military tanks since the very first 
“baby” pilot installation three years 
ago. Suffice it to say that, today, no 
than 15 giant furnaces (up to 
325 ft. long, some enclosing as many 
as 12 independently-motored 26-foot 
cars at once) utilize over 4,000 radi- 
ant gas burners within a very short 
distance from this meeting room. In 
some of these furnaces high temper- 
atures must be maintained through- 
out 10-ton castings within tolerances 
of +9° at every point. That is a 
specification not easy to meet. 


discuss. 


less 


From address delivered before Foundry 
War Production Congress, 47th Annual 
Convention of American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, April 29th, 1943. 





LOOKING AHEAD— V-Day will find us better- 
equipped than ever to provide PAYNE Dealers 
with furnaces engineered for leadership; preci- 
sion-built of finest materials; tested in our own 
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It might be a dark-room for Army photographers, a 
part for a fighting plane or some other accessory or 
weapon for the armed forces. If the “blackout” leaves 
you curious, remember that Hitler and Hirohito would 
be interested, too! * PAYNE'S greatly-expanded facili- 
ties are now devoted exclusively to war production. 


modern laboratories; and designed to make friends. 


And we're all proud of the identification badges we 
wear; thankful for our important tasks on America’s 
great industrial front, so essential to final Victory. 


PAYNEHEAT 


fayne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
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Operating Kinks 


Simple Pipe Arrangement 


For Utilizing Exhaust Steam 


By 
W. F. Schaphorst, M.E., 


Newark, N. J. 


“How can we rearrange our piping 
in order to utilize our exhaust steam 
for heating or processing ?”’ is a com 
mon question. I have never seen or 
heard an answer that didn’t tend to 
befuddle the mind of the questioner. 
So, here is my effort: 

The sketch herewith shows one of 
the simplest and best hook-ups from 
every standpoint. 








MAKE-UP 


mits live steam make-up into the ex- 
haust. Then, as soon as the required 
amount of extra heat is supplied the 
live steam is again automatically cut 
oft. 

In other words this arrangement 
guards the exhaust and saves live 
steam with the utmost precision— 
much more efficiently and econom- 
ically than would be possible with 
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This arrangement makes it possible 
to utilize 100 per cent of the exhaust 
provided such usage is at all possible. 
Should there be a surplus of exhaust 
steam at any time, it is automatically 
switched by the regulator into the 
atmosphere. If on the other hand 
the amount of exhaust steam is in- 
sufficient for requirements, the sensi- 
tive control device automatically ad- 


He Heated His 


Have you ever noticed that in the 
summer time it takes less gas to heat 
your bath water than in winter? Or 
if your bath water is always warm 
but at times not quite warm enough 
for a bath, have you noticed how 
little gas it takes to bring the tem- 
perature up to where you want it? 

That is an important fact that is 
too frequently overlooked by plant 
operators and hard-headed business 





OISCHARGE 


the best of human supervision and 
hand control. 


An important advantage is that 
this arrangement usually permits the 
utilization of much of the old piping 
and valves. That is, it is not neces- 
sary to install entirely new equip- 
ment throughout in attaining the 
highest degree of modernization. 


Exhaust Steam 


men. That fact contains a worth- 
while lesson. Most plant operators 
know that exhaust steam, for in- 
stance, contains heat. But many of 
them do not know that exhaust steam 
contains the major portion of the 
heat that was originally obtained 
from the fuel. Because of this high 
heat content exhaust steam should 
always be used in one way or an- 
other, if possible. 
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Steam exhausted into the atmos- 
phere has a temperature of only 212 
deg. F. When that temperature is 
not high enough to do a certain heat- 
ing job for you, remember the above 
bath tub experiences. By simply 
adding some heat to the exhaust you 
can attain almost any desired tem- 
perature. The exhaust is simply run 
through a superheater or heat ex- 
changer and out it comes—just as hot 
as needed for your purpose. 

A manufacturer who wanted to 
maintain a temperature of 250 deg. 
F. in a drying room had been in the 
habit of exhausting the steam from 
his simple engine into the atmosphere 
where it went to waste. He had been 
using live steam for the purpose be- 
cause he had been led to believe that 
live steam was least expensive and 
that it was the best medium. 

But he has learned a valuable les- 
son and now he does things differ- 


ently. He just adds 38 deg. F. to 
the exhaust steam by passing it 


through a heat exchanger in the fur- 
nace of his boiler, and the required 
250 deg. F. is easily attained. 

Where exhaust steam can be used 
in this way it is plain that a con- 
densing engine or a condensing steam 
turbine would be of considerably less 
value than the inexpensive, simple, 
non-condensing engine. It is impos- 
sible for a condensing engine or tur- 
bine to utilize even 40 per cent of the 
heat of the steam passing through it. 
The highest efficiency this writer 
knows of in steam plants was re- 
ported by the Twin Branch of the 
Indiana and Michigan Electric Co. in 
1941. That plant reported an over- 
all thermal efficiency of 33.49 per 
cent. That is very good, and perhaps 
the writer should not say that 40 
per cent is. “impossible” because, 
some day, it may be obtained. 


However, what the writer is driv- 
ing at here is that a simple engine 
can, by following the method outlined 
above, utilize nearly 100 per cent of 
the heat in the fuel by turning the 
exhaust to some useful purpose in 
heating coils, heating rooms, drying 
rooms, and other processes requiring 
a steady heat, but, in which a steam 
pressure is not so important. If a 
higher pressure is needed that, too, 
can be done—by means of a booster. 
The important point today is: don’t 
waste heat. 
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Clean gas helps keep war production at WANA 


Industry depends on gas for 
hundreds of vital wartime jobs 
—but only clean gas can assure 
continuous production. “Old 
Dusty”— Mr. Dustan Abrasion 
—causes wear, clogging, ineffi- 
cient operation. Clean gas re- 
duces your costs, betters your 
Public Relations. Install 
Blaw-Knox dependable gas 
cleaners now! 

BLAW-KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO. 


2070 Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Install this 


Blaw-Knox 


“K” series Gas Cleaner— 


Available on AAS priority or better 
as low as 


Ready in two sizes and three weights 
Ideal for use in front of industrial 
meters, at district regulator stations 
small city gate stations, etc. Ask for 
complete details on the best ''K”’ series 
Gas Cleaner for your own use. State 
where to be placed, maximum gas 
volume MCF hour, the minimum and 
maximum pressure 


“$5 


BLAW-KNOX GAS CLEANERS © 


* FOR VICTORY BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 
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VADER ALL * 
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(Photograph of actual plant installation) 


In Industry, as well as in every other 

phase of America’s struggle, to keep 
America safe for Americans, gas is play- 
ing a leading role. Regardless of whether 
it is an unusual requirement of accurate 
control in heat treating or some other 
industrial need, REYNOLDS has the 
answer to Gas Control Requirements. 


REYNOLDS offers greater Capacity— 
Increased Range—Quicker Response— 
all features of REYNOLDS Gas Regula- 
tors for Industrial Control. They assure 
smooth, constant outlet pressure and vol- 
ume. Manufactured in single or double 
valve construction, REYNOLDS Indus- 
trial Regulators are proved by perform- 
ance in fagtory tests and on installations 
throughout the world. 


REYNOLDS Cooperation in solving Gas 


Control Problems is always available. 



















Write. 

BRANCH OFFICES REPRESENTATIVES 
423 Dwight Building Eastern Appliance Co. 
Kansas City, Missouri Boston, Massachusetts 
2nd Unit Wm. A. Ehlers 
Santa Fe Building No. 268 Park Street 
Dallas, Texas Upper Montclair, N. J 








RECOGNIZED GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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Rikeib | 


guarantees you 


pipe wrench 
af 


expense.... 


HERE’S no beating around the bush about 

that guarantee. That means you'll never 
have housing trouble or expense. Other 
things you'll like are the adjusting nut that 
won’t bind, that always spins easily to size, 
whether 6” or 60” wrench; safe comfort- 
grip I-beam handle; handy pipe scale on 
the hookjaw; and the no-slip no-lock jaws. 
Ask your Supply House for the more- 
service less-upkeep RIGRID. 


End pattern for 
pipe in coils or 
against flict sur- 
faces, 6 to 36 
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A Seeing-Eye 


For Gas Main Interiors 


N THE OPERATION of a 

distribution system, the need is 

frequently encountered for a 
practical and not too costly tool by 
means of which the interior of mains 
in use can be examined. Need for 
such a tool was felt recently in Den- 
ver to assist in locating suspected 
dust deposits in a 20-inch interme- 
diate - pressure steel main, carrying 
natural gas at 40 lbs. per sq. in. from 
the Denver town border station to the 
various district regulator stations and 
industrial customers. The equipment 
was designed particularly for use in 
examining the interior of this 20-inch 
steel main and has not yet been used 
elsewhere. 

The apparatus is in two units, one 
for introducing the light source into 
the main, and the other embodying 
the principle of the periscope, for 


making the visual inspection of the 


illuminated interior of the pipe. 
These units were made in our own 
machine shop and, by using scrap 
steel machined as required, pipe nip- 
ples, tubing, and plain junk, the cost 
of material represents only about 
10% of the total cost. 

_ Figure 1 shows the periscope and 
lighting unit, with mirror and light 
housing extended. The mounting 
base of each instrument is made of 
a Mueller 2%-inch safety nipple, 
used because its wall thickness al 
lowed machining the unthreaded end 
to take the base of the stuffing box. 
rhe periscope tube, made of an old 
Chevrolet torque tube, is fitted into 
a simple stuffing box in the un 
threaded end of the Mueller nipple 
rhe mirror housing at the lower end 
of this tube is made of 2-inch stand- 
ard pipe turned down to 2% inches 
outside diameter. A disc of steel 
plate: welded into one end of this 
nipple is.threaded on the lower end 
of the periscope tube. The mirror 
housing is cut away to allow for 
necessary angular deflection in the 
line of sight, and to provide a pro- 
tection to the mirror in case the tube 
should be accidentally thrust through 
to the pipe wall opposite point of 
entry. The mirror is cut elliptically 
so that when tilted at an angle a 


By 
Donald J. Miller 


Public Service Company of Colorado 
Denver, Colorado 


greater projected mirror surface is 
visible. It is mounted on a piece of 
light-weight galvanized sheet iron, 
which is soldered to a pin fitted into 
the mirror housing. From a very 
simple lug and cotterkey connection 
at the upper end of the mirror, a piece 
of piano wire is extended through the 
tube to a cap screw in the head as- 
sembly at its upper end, by means of 
which perpendicular angularity of 
the mirror can be adjusted. To elimi- 
nate lost motion in the butterfly ac- 
tion of the mirror mounting, a light 
coil spring is attached to the opposite 
end and anchored to the back of the 
mirror housing. 

Figure 2 is a sketch of the peri- 
scope head. The piano wire control- 
ling perpendicular angularity termi- 
nates in a ball-type joint in the end 
of an adjusting screw, the outer or 
exposed shank of which is calibrated 
against a fixed pointer so that the 
angle of the mirror can be adjusted 
as desired. The long thread through 
the head block is packed to prevent 
leakage. A disc of %-inch plate glass 
is seated in recesses in the head block 
and cap against a cork gasket in the 
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Figure 2—Periscope Eye-Piece 





Figure 1—Light Unit and Periscope 


head block seat. The cap is drilled 
and threaded with standard 3-inch 
pipe threads into which a 3-inch 
nipple is screwed. A 36-inch half 
coupling at the upper end of this 
nipple is soldered to a piece of gal- 
vanized iron which replaces the lens 
of the right eyepiece of an ordinary 
welding goggle. 

As shown in figure 1, the mount- 
ing base of the periscope is equipped 
with two handles for use in tighten- 
ing the instrument into the fitting to 
which it is to be attached. Similar 
handles on the head are used as hand 
holds to force the periscope into the 
main and to twist the tube to effect 
changes in horizontal angularity of 
the mirror. The %-inch rod extend- 
ing from one handle on the base to 
the handle on the head terminates at 
the lower end in a half-turnbuckle 
which is anchored to the base handle, 
while its upper end passes through a 
conical hole in a boss on the head 
handle. The fitted with a 
thumb screw, by means of which the 


boss is 


rod can be secured at any position 
along its length, preventing blowout 
of the tube due to gas pressure in the 
main. The rod is calibrated with one- 
inch markings, which indicate the 
depth to which the periscope mirror 
has entered the main. The conical 
hole in the boss on the head handle 
and the half-turnbuckle in the base 
handle allows for free rotation of the 
periscope tube through approximately 
60° of angle. 

The lighting unit has the same gen- 
eral construction as the periscope. 
The smaller diameter tube made of 
Shelby tubing has a 2-inch pipe hous- 
ing at its lower end which contains 
the lighting unit. The cylindrical 
housing and an ordinary automobile 
headlight reflector are cut away along 
their common line of intersection 
and a 50-candlepower single-contact 
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Figure 3 


6-8-volt bulb is fitted into the remain- 
ing portion of the reflector. The 
single conductor required is extended 
from the bulb socket up through the 
tube, and through a micarta plug in 
the head of the tube to the terminal. 
The grounded terminal is mounted on 
the side of the head. 

Figures 3 and 4 are photographs 
taken in our pipe storage yard where 
most of the experimental work was 
conducted, and picture the method by 
which the units are attached to and 
inserted in a high pressure main. 
Mueller 21-inch safety nipples are 
welded on the top of the main at the 
points chosen and gate valves are 
fitted to each nipple. The main is 
drilled through these valves with a 
Mueller D-4 drilling machine and a 

%-inch O.D. shell cutter. The peri- 
scope and lighting units are inserted 
through the valves with the light di- 
rected toward the periscope mirror. 
The light bulb receives its energy 
from a truck storage battery through 
an extension cord. 

‘After the inspection has been com- 
pleted, the instruments are removed 





Figure 4 


and a Mueller 24-inch plugging unit 
is attached to the valve, by means of 
which the inside plug is screwed into 
the female threads in the safety 
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nipples. The valve is then removed 
and the safety nipple is capped. Us« 
of these special tools and equipmen: 
eliminates the necessity of using 
costly gate valves, which are difficult 
to obtain, cannot otherwise be recov 
ered from a high-pressure main, and 
which may be a source of future leak 
age trouble. 

If it should ever again be necessary 
to use this tap, the plug can be re- 
moved by using an adapter on the 
end of the plugging unit mandrel. 
The cap is removed, the valve put on, 
and the inside plug can be taken out 
through the valve. 

Figure 5 pictures the tools and fit- 
tings used. The Mueller safety nipple 
is 3 inches long and is the same out- 
side diameter as 2%-inch pipe. 
Standard pipe threads are cut on one 
end and the other end is beveled for 
welding. The inside of the nipple at 
the pipe-threaded end is machined 
with tapered threads into which the 
inside plug is screwed. The 2%-inch 
cap fits on the nipple, enclosing the 
inside plug. 

For rough prospecting, such as 
might be involved in searching for 
partial stoppage or for general in- 
spection, the units have been sep- 
arated by as much as 120 feet on 
straight portions of the 20-inch main. 
For closer scrutiny of inside pipe 
walls, considerable detail is discern- 


(Concluded on page 41) 





Figure 5 
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THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


‘Pioneer of the Small Trencher’’ 
20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“CLEVELANDS’ Save More...Because they Do More 
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S. J. Beale 
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OU ARE HAVING your 
troubles in gearing your activ- 


ities to the war, and the British 
have had theirs. While there is no 
direct parallel a relating of some of 
their successes and failures may be 
of value to you. It happened that 
from June, 1941, to June, 1942, my 
Chief, Sir Frederick West, was Pres- 
ident of the Institution of Gas Engi 
neers. During that period he was 
able to assist the A.G.A. with infor- 
mation needed here on _ various 
phases of the British Gas Industry in 
War, especially that concerning prob- 
lems brdught about by bombings. 
There are still many such problems 
to be solved in both countries but no 
doubt in Britain anyway there is now 
a certain degree of stability in such 
matters. Today I am not going to 
dwell on the physical aspects to any 
extent, but rather on controls and 
adjustments which are so necessary 
in the continually shifting sands of a 
War economy. 
As an example of necessary change 
I would mention the official pamphlet 
“Notes on Town Gas for Air Raid 
Wardens” which, although, an official 
Government pamphlet, was drawn up 
by the London Regional Gas Centre 
in 1940 and had to be brought up to 
date in 1942 as a result of experience. 
In 1940 the Government asked that 
industrial plants produce smoke 
from their chimneys as an aid to 
camouflage. In 1943 this request was 
rescinded as a measure toward the 
economy of badly needed fuel. No 
doubt reduced bombings assisted the 
decision. 
As you know, many acts of hero 


ism have been performed in ex 
tinguishing fires on _ gasholders. 


About a hundred King George med- 
als for bravery have been awarded 
Gas men for this work. Recently it 
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Effects of War on the British 
Gas Industry 


has been suggested holder crowns be 
made of a rougher material to assist 


those who need to walk in such 
places. 
Labor 

Britain has shortages of critical 
materials as we have, as well as 


shortage of labor, and is continually 
trying to solve such problems. All 
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The gas industry in England, 
due to bombings and all out war 
activities, has had to solve many 
problems quickly in order to 
meet war and civilian demands 
for their product. In a paper 
presented at the Production 
and Chemical Conference, held 
in New York, May 24-25, S. J. 
Beale, General Manager, West 
Gas Improvement Co., New 
York tells how the British in- 
dustry is operating at the pres- 
ent time. 
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engineers, including Gas Engineers, 
born between February 1, 1898 and 
January 31, 1923, must register be- 
fore March 27, 1943. All men from 
18 to 50 are registered for service 
with the armed forces and certain 
Civilian Defense forces. All women 
from 18 to 40, I believe, are also reg- 
istered. 

Women are used in the Gas Indus- 
try, and at the plants they are used 
on both day and night shifts. Here 
are some of their occupations :— 


Carburetted Water Gas operators 

Horizontal Retort stokers and dis- 
chargers 

Dismantling retort settings 

Oxide handling 

Bricklayers’ helpers 

Coke loading : 

Filling tar barrels and unloading 
empty ones 

Painting 

Machine shop machine operators 

Appliance fitting : 

Meter repairing, testing and reading 


Certain tools have been designed 


specially for their use, such as small 
er wheel barrows for oxide wheeling 
smaller shovels, etc. During the las' 
war women were working in Gas 
works, and some of those same 
women are back again. 

Clothes are rationed and the pur 
chase of working clothes sometimes 
digs rather heavily into points al 
lowed. For some articles the num 
ber of points is reduced or even elim- 
inated, but only after issuance of a 
certificate by a Factory Inspector. 
Such items include overalls, foot- 
wear, aprons, protective garments, 
etc. For some, even though not 
clothing, the high purchase tax may 
be reduced if they are considered es- 
sential. 


Substitution & Economies 


To mention but a few items, with 
the normal ingredients of paints dif- 
ficult to obtain, a tar base black paint 
has been evolved. In order to save 
metal, peace-time standards of bolt 
and nut sizes have been reduced in 
such matters as dimension across 
head and nut, a painless manner of 
saving metal. 

Gas Company showrooms now 
have little merchandise to display, 
but many are now used for blood- 
bank donations, and as a meeting 
place of various local organizations 
and clubs—of great psychological 
value upon return to post-war busi- 
ness. This reminds me of a Gas 
Company showroom window which 
exhibited this notice “During an 
alert we shall remain open. In the 
event of a direct hit we shall close at 
once!” 


Coal 


This is a matter in which we are 
all vitaly interested just now. Since 
the war started Major Lloyd George, 
son of the British Prime Minister 
during the closing phases of the last 
war, was appointed as Minister of 
Fuel and Power. In July, 1942, he 
stated there was a gap of 12 million 
long tons between coal production 
and consumption. 

Not only the collieries, but con- 
sumers, both industrial and domestic, 
helped to close this gap. Domestic 
consumers were asked to save 4 mil- 
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lion tons and now have about suc 
ceeded in a voluntary rationing 
scheme by using less than their nor- 
nal allowances. 

Coal miners were put on an out- 
put bonus scheme which apparently 
has not come up to expectations, 1n 
spite of the large percentage in- 
creased pay it incurred. This extra 
pay is not very attractive to them due 
to lack of consumers’ goods available 
under the rigid British rationing 
scheme. 

Gas Companies have been receiv 
ing a much poorer quality of coal and 
at higher prices. You have a paral- 
lel to that. Deliveries are erratic 
with the result coal cars pile up de- 
murrage charges. The Government 
increased such charges by a very 
large amount in order to obtain con- 
tinued use of badly needed cars. In 
many cases Gas Companies have not 
the labor required for unloading a 
larger than usual number of cars and 
are unable to help the condition. 
Their only recourse is to discuss the 
charges with the District Freight Of- 
ficer in their area. If they have good 
powers of persuasion they may be 
able to get them reduced, just maybe! 

The Ministry of Fuel and Power 
has issued pamphlets on various as- 
pects of gas manufacture giving sug- 
gestions for checking the details of 
various plant operations, listing items 
in detail to ensure good efficiency. 
Such pamphlets include Carbonizing 
conditions, Retort house operation, 
Checking and cleaning auxiliary 
equipment, Steam raising, etc. 


Scrap 


Before | leave matters directly con- 
cerned with the manufacturing plant 
[ would mention the subject of Scrap. 
It is of the greatest importance as 
you are well aware. It certainly 
seemed so to a British Government 
Official, who happened to be a lady, 
visiting a gasworks to survey unused 
plant for scrap. When. informed 


that three tall towers were scrubbers 
and that only one was used in Sum- 
mer and two in the Winter, all argu- 
ments to the contrary, she noted 
down one for scrap. Similar nota- 
tions were made for purifying boxes. 
Then came three gasholders, large, 
medium and very small. The exas- 
perated Engineer informed the lady 
that only the small one was used. He 
said the great big one was only put 
up to hide a new and ugly City Hall 
built nearby. The irate lady strode 
away and the next day an indignant 
Government Department asked for 
an explanation of such treatment of 
their staff. The Engineer explained 
it appeared the only way to handle 
one who obviously didn’t know her 
job, and anyway’ Public Utilities 
were exempt from the order. The 
crushing retort from the High Of- 
ficial was ‘““You are not a Public Util- 
ity, you are only a Gas Company !” 


Competition 


The Gas and Electric Industries 
have declared a truce in competition 
against each other “for the dura- 
tion,” and at the request of the Gov- 
ernment. With many government 
officials Electricity minded it is some- 
times hard for Gas men to maintain 
the armistice when such people talk 
glowingly in public of the wonders 
of Electricity, and not always without 
innuendos concerning gas. 


War Time Efficiency 


There was appointed under the 
Minister of Fuel & Power a Director 
of Gas Supply who had under him 
Regional Gas Liaison Officers. Re- 
gional Gas Engineering Advisory 
Boards were also appointed. The 
Director was Dr. E. W. Smith, a 
well known and highly skilled man. 
He worked hard in his job and did 
good work. For some reason not 
publicly exposed he resigned that po- 
sition recently and his work is being 
done by others. 
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A Fuel Efficiency campaign was 
started in Gas Production. Many pa- 
pers on the subject have appeared in 
the Technical Press, and excellent 
they are. All are well worth reading. 
The outstanding paper is by Dr. S. 
Pexton of London’s Gas Light & 
Coke Company... The Coke Oven in- 
dustry has also set up a Fuel Ef- 
ficiency Committee. 

In a War economy efficiency is 
more important than ever. Of neces- 
sity the British have had to look 
around for ways of improvement. 
Many investigators have found out 
much of value, and rarely have they 
hesitated to publish their findings for 
the benefit of many. The British 
Technical Press is as full as ever 
with good technical matter. Most of 
the Industry’s Committees are at 
work on problems under considera- 
tion prior to the war as well as new 
ones. Research is still continuing, 
even though scarcity of materials has 
in some cases reduced activity. Much 
work is being done with post-war 
activities of the industry in view. 
Wars sharpen men’s wits, this is cer- 
tainly true of the Gas Industries of 
America and Britain. If one can 
believe what one reads the Gas In- 
dustry is going to show us some 
pretty fancy tricks when peace again 
prevails. 


Meeting The War Condition 


97% of British gas is distributed 
at 400 to 500 B.T.U., with one plant 
at 200, one at 375, others up to 450 
which figure is the most popular with 
500 next on the list, and many in be- 
tween. There are only a few over 
500 B.T.U. including two at 560 and 
two at 600. Scotland appears to 
have lower values than England, with 
a top of 475 and down to 425. 

I mention these figures as many 
have reduced calorific values during 
the war in order to permit washing 
for benzole, an important war time 
measure in Britain. This results in 
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a 15 to 20 B.T.U. reduction, which, 
in normal times would have to be 
made up by using additional coal. 
Reductions in declared values have 
been in the region of 10 to 60 B.T.U 
The divergence is no doubt due to 
certain local conditions. There have 
been a very few cases where calorific 
values have been increased, these be 
ing from 20 up to 50 B.T.U. They 
were probably due to main capacities, 
poorer coal quality, etc. Experience 
has shown these changes have result 
ed in adjustments confined mostly to 
such appliances as water heaters. 
Who would dare suggest gas is not a 
flexible fuel? There is under discus 
sion the suggestion of standardizing 
calorific values in Britain to 450, 475, 
and 500 B.T.U. No doubt this in 
teresting subject will be perused in 
more detail after the war. 


Fuel Target 


It appears the public must registet 
with Dealers in order to obtain sup 
plies of solid fuels. In this case Gas 
Companies are “Dealers” as to coke 
sales. Gas as such is not yet ra 
tioned, and there is a national volun 
tary rationing of this fuel. There 
are penalties for mis-use under the 
“Fuel & Lighting Order.” For ex 
ample, hotels and theaters have been 
fined for unnecessary wastage. A 
man was fined for heating the 
kitchen with his oven, as was a store 
keeper for substituting gas for cen 
tral heating. As you have done, Gas 
Companies advertise for fuel saving 
It is said the King has had lines 
painted around bath tubs in Bucking 
ham Palace at the five inch level in 
order to save hot water. 

In many establishments ‘Fuel 
Wardens” have been appointed. It 
is their duty to see that no unneces 
sary burners are on or turned too 
high. This is especially true of 
restaurants, canteens, etc. A nation 
al chain of restaurants has put in this 
scheme with excellent results. War 





dens report each week the amounts 
of coal, coke, gas, etc., used and sav- 
ings compared with the previous 
week. This is reported at a weekly 
meeting of the staffs, and is en- 
thusiastically received. War Bonds 
are given as prizes. 

There is an intensive Fuel Conser- 
vation Campaign’ in which over 160 
exhibitions have been held. The 
Ministry of Fuel & Power is giving 
an intensive course of instruction to 
Technical Officers of the Army in the 
operation and maintenance of auto- 
matic equipment installed in Army 
establishments. 

During his early months of Office, 
Dr. E. W. Smith, Director of Gas 
Supply visited areas of shortage and 
also large industrial plants using gas 
as fuel. He concluded that where 
definite shortages existed it was bet- 
ter to effect economies in usage rather 
than build new plants. He thought 
a national saving of 20% could be 
effected, and this without major 
changes of design or in making elab- 
orate tests; but by using ordinary 
common sense. 

Here are some of the things that 
were happening. A furnace with a 
capacity of 15 to 20M. per hour was 
clotted with and doors fitted 
badly. Furnaces under full heat 
sometimes contained only a small per- 
centage of capacity. In another 
plant they expected to save 40% of 
used. In one year output was 
doubled, and they were using less 
One large glass manufacturer 
made closer adjustments to the posi- 


soot, 


gas 
cre 
oas. 


At a luncheon meeting, 1943 Joint 
Production and Chemical Committee Con- 
ference. L. to R: W, Cullen Morris, Chair- 
man Luncheon and War Conference (N. 
Y., A.G.A. Representative N.T.C.P.C., 
New York) T. L. Robey, Chairman, Chem- 
ical Committee, Washington, D. C., F, M. 
Banks, Los Angeles, California, E. Holley 
Poe, Director, Natural Gas and Natural 
Gasoline Division of Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, Washington, D. C., S. J. 
Beale, New York City. 
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tion and angle of burners, eliminatin; 
some. Alterations were made in ga 
ports to save compressed air. Con 
sumption was reduced from 12.6 t 
3.9M per hour. 

On the solid fuel side, one plan 
in Scotland saved 7,000 long tons o: 
coal per year, and another save 
1,000 tons and increased output by 
20%. Under the “Waste of Fuel 
Order” Gas Conipanies and others 
have been fined for selling fuel to un 
registered customers, or amounts 
above prescribed quantitities. One 
firm was fined $1,500 for selling coal! 
to employees. 

On the liquid side, one Gas Com 
pany was fined $300 for allowing th« 
Manager and others to use benzole in 
their cars and for not keeping ac 
curate benzole records. The Man- 
ager was fined $500, one of his men 
$100 and the Distillery Company 
$550 for returning some distilled 
spirit to the plant without a permit. 
In another case a Manager was fined 
$325, and his District Superintendent 
$50 for ‘Technical breaches of the 
regulations” when using benzole in 
their cars for Company use. 

The Ministry of Fuel & Power is- 
sues a monthly sheet “Fuel Effici- 
ency News” giving data on methods 
of fuel conservation showing actual 
cases and telling how to get in touch 
with Regional Committees. Aston- 
ishing results are being obtained. 

Here is the Fuel Target set up as 
an experiment for the year beginning 
July 1, 1942. It was expected a re- 
vision would be required after the 
year is completed, probably in the up- 
ward direction, especially a raising 
of the gas equivalent. Except for 
solid fuel and perhaps paraffin the 
scheme appeals to be only a try-out 
for future possible rigid fuel ration- 
ing. 

1 unit—!2 ewt. (56 lbs.) coal or coke 


ve 
gas 


500 cu. ft. 


50 units of electricity 
1 Imp. gallon paraffin 
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yr each person living in a house an 
ditional allowance of 15 units is al- 
ved, adults and children alike. 
\verage consumers use _ three 
iarters of fuel for heating rooms 
\d water, one fifth for cooking, the 
st (one twentieth) for lighting, gas 
dios and gas irons, etc. 


1 ton of coal or coke =40 units 
or 20,000 cu. ft. of gas 
or 2,000 units of elec- 
tricity 

looms N M S 
80 60 50 
90 70 60 
110 90 70 
120 100 80 

; 140 110 90 

6 150 120 100 

7 or more 170 140 110 


Up to the present if undue hardship 
is experienced in the amount of solid 
fuel allowed one must get in touch 
with the Local Fuel Overseer for an 
adjustment. 

The British Commercial Gas As- 
sociation have a number of movies 
available, and even pre-war several 
of these have been shown in public 
theaters. They are available to Gas 
Companies and others. Several have 
been produced during the war. One 
of the latest is “Eating at Work” 
and deals with the preparation of bal- 
anced meals for war workers. 


Increased Charges 


Due to increased cost of coal, 
labor and equipment a large number 
of Gas Companies have found it 
necessary to increase their charges. 
This is done by obtaining a license 
from the Government for such in- 
creases, and of course there are defi- 
nite requirements to be met before 
they are granted. 

Speaking of charges reminds me 
that Britain has a large number of 
pre-payment meters. In English 
currency 12 pennies are equivalent to 
| shilling. Due to some quirk of 


psychology some people seem to think 
twelve separate pennies placed in the 
meter at intervals will give them 
more gas than the use of one silver 
shilling. Actually the amount of gas 
is the same. Some of you will know 
the English penny is very large and 
therefore contains much copper. An 
attempt is being made to get people 
with such meters, with both penny 
and shilling slots, to use shillings 
only. This will not only release 
much copper for the war effort, but 
also helps in collections; especially 
where collectors are women as the 
copper is very heavy for them to 
carry. 


Oil 

It is essential Britain conserve all 
possible uses of petroleum products 
as they have to be imported. Their 
base gas load is coal gas, peaks being 
made up with C.W.G. and some war 
time reduction of calorific values are 
no doubt due to the need of using 
less oil even though not much 
C.W.G. is made and the calorific 
value is much lower than yours. 

Motor transport must continue es- 
pecially as all cars for private use 
have been forbidden for a long time. 
In 1936 coke oven plants extracted 
benzole from 97.9% of coal carbon- 
ized but gasworks extracted benzole 
from only 47.3%, apparently due to 
the small size of many plants. Since 
then many benzole extraction plants 
have been built. But these are not 
enough for the requirements, what 
with vast quantities of high grade 
fuel needed for the R.A.F., Tank 
Corps, etc. 


L. to R.: H. L. Gaidry, Chairman, Tech- 
nical Section, New Orleans, La., H. S. 
Lipp, Chicago, Illinois, Alexander Forward, 
Managing Director, A.G.A., New York, 
Walter D. Binger, Chairman, National 
Technological Civil Protection Committee, 
New York, E. W. Zimmerman, Chairman, 
Gas Production Committee, Everett, Mass. 

Photos A. Gordon King 
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As in the last war some “gas-bags” 
have been fitted to the tops of cars 
and trucks. Rather short distances 
are possible between refilling at Gas- 
works. Some creosote was used be- 
fore the war and may be still in use. 
The anticipated large saving is to be 
with producer gas attachments, 
chiefly for use with busses and 
trucks. There is a ‘Mobile Pro- 
ducer Gas Association” and fuels con- 
templated are activated high temper- 
ature coke, low temperature coke, 
charcoal, and anthracite coal. This 
latter is likely to be used in the great- 
est volume. 


I have seen the following figures: 
For one Imperial gallon of gaso- 
line the equivalent fuel consump- 
tion at the car transmissions is— 


14 Ibs. 
15-17 Ibs. 
30-45 Ibs. 
16-23 Ibs. 

30 Ibs. 


producer gas 

coal gasification 
coal hydrogenation 
steam engine 
electric battery 


As a start there are going to be 
about 6,000 producer gas units for 
vehicles. The Minister of War 
Transport has ordered owners of ten 
or more vehicles to convert 10% to 
producer gas if they gross over two 
to three tons each. 


In Scotland 651 busses are to be 
converted this year. 107 have been 
adopted and have run 2.5 million 
miles and saved 415,000 Imperial gal- 
lons of liquid fuel. 


London is to have 550 busses con- 
verted, with a saving of 3.5 million 
Imperial gallons per year. Each bus 
burns one long ton of anthracite per 
week and will be refueled each 80 
miles. Twenty-seven service _ sta- 
tions are arranged. 

I conclude with a word on the fu- 


ture. As Major Forward said yes- 
terday, the Brtish are giving a great 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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Cleaning Gas Distribution Mains With 
Hot Oil Circulation 


By 
Floyd O. Crawford 


HE CLEANING of gas dis 


bution mains has been a serious 

problem in some places wher 
manufactured gas is distributed. \ 
rious solvent solutions have beet 
used. These have not only been « 


pensive but the process of cleaning 
has been long drawn out, and in some 
cases has yielded only temporary r¢ 
lief from stoppage. Leaking 
have also been apt to result wher 
bell and spigot pipe is cleaned 

The necessity of cleaning is becon 
ing constantly ‘greater because of the 
increased quantities of gas distribu 
tion systems are called upon to han 
dle, and the inability to replace o1 
add to present facilities during thes 
times. Until recently portable equip 
ment was not available for any 
method other than that making ust 
of solvents to clean these lines, and 
this method involved taking the lines 
out of service. Since tar and naph 
thalene once melted tend to remain 
for some time in warm oil without 
crystallizing out, a system of hot oil 
circulation for cleaning was devel 
oped, making use of a portable typ 
coiled-tube steam unit as the source: 
of heat. 

Due to the small amount of metal 
in the coiled-tubes and the very small 
amount of water in the system, stean 
mav be raised to the full working 
pressure of 300 pounds per square 
inch within two minutes of the tim« 
of starting up the cold unit. The 
tubing used is hydrostatically tested 
to 800 pounds pressure, and contains 
such a small amount ot 
steam that a tube rupture would not 
release enough energy to disrupt 01 
damage any of the adjacent equip 
ment. Safeguards are built into the 
unit which make it fully automa 
after it is once in operation 

In the apparatus which has been 
developed, steam is run through 
portable heat exchanger, transferring 
its heat to a stream of oil which flows 

the exchanger tubes and is 
heated to a temperature 
melting point of tar, thus causing the 
tar to be carried along toa 
basin This circulation of oil 
continue until the deposits aré 


joints 


waltel O! 


( 


across 


above re 


collectin 





Portable steamer unit of the coiled-tube type with water and fuel 


storage mounted back of truck cab. 
pressure pump included in this mounting for hot oil circulation 


Heat exchanger and also high- 
Suffi- 


cient lighting equipment is included to do any job by night 


moved from the line without any fire 
or explosion hazards. 

lhe system is closed, oil being han- 
dled through the exchanger and 
thence to the pipe line through high- 
pressure pumps without admission of 
air. The equipment is mounted on a 
truck which may be driven over the 
city streets as easily as a gas service 
truck 

excessive heat for any length of 
time is undesirable due to the expan- 
sion and contraction of laterals and 
services, but with this apparatus the 
temperature can be held at any point 
desired by controlling the amount of 
steam passing through the heat ex- 
changer tubes. 

Circulation can be obtained by con- 
necting onto a service stub that is 
not in use and allowing the oil to flow 
toward the nearest drip pot. There 
it can be picked up by connecting a 
suction line from the drip riser (if 
it be of a sufficient size) to the in- 
take of the high pressure pump. If 


drips are not available or are of in 
adequate capacity’ a temporary drip 
pot can be installed by cutting out a 
short section of main and coupling 
in the pot. It will then also serve for 
the next section to be cleaned without 
moving it. 


Since the amount of oil flow as 
well as the temperature may be con- 
trolled, the flow can be increased to 
the extent of flushing the line so that 
the heavy particles that are not sol- 
uble will be carried along to the col 
lecting basin, where they may be re 
moved. The use of a light oil for 
this circulation will saturate the jute 
in the joints of bell and spigot pipe, 
tending to reduce or even to 


stop 
joint leaks. 


Control and checking of this por 
table equipment is usually centralized 
in the truck driver, as the unit is idle 
when the truck is in motion, and the 
truck must be stationary when the 
unit is being used on circulation. 








The Reliable Shut-Off 


for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


Gas Industry. 
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Meters | 

All sizes Diaphragms 
up to | 
3,400 cu. ft. | 


capacity 


Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters | 
Gauges 
Apparatus 








| ALL MAKES — Beir — OF METERS 


| 


| LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
|; USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 
GLADLY SENT 
_ ya 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
U —— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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GAS PLANT EQUIPMENT 


UGI REFINERY GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UGI NATURAL GAS REFORMING PROCESS 
UGI HEAVY OIL PROCESS 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 
PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 








ING CesePan Y 


“I ie UCTORS INC 
A CHICAGO 
R DOLLAR EXPENDED 








UNITED ENGI 


NEW YORK PALE 
MAXIMUM RETURN TO CES 


Gas Pressure 
REGULATORS 


for Reliability! 


Certified by A. G. A. Testing Laboratory. 
Write for Catalog and prices on Barber 
Conversion Burners, Appliance Bu 
sand Regulators. 


‘THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO. 
3702-4 Superior Avenue 
CLEVELAND OHIO 





Sizes 1/4 





GREATER ACTIVITY- 
GREATER CAPACITY- 


Far More H.S Removal Per 
Pound of Oxide 


LAVINO ACTIVATED OXIDE. Sup- 
plied in unmixed form . . . ready 
for mixing with your own carrier... 
Lavino Activated Oxide is readily 
adaptable to the needs of your 
plant, whatever its size or require- 
ments. Composed of 65% (guaran- 
teed minimum) to 70% Fe.O, as 
received; approximately 10% mois- 
ture. 


LAVINO ACTIVATED SPONGE is 
furnished ready mixed, carefully 
coated on large, tough, specially 
selected hardwood shavings. 


Both are made in the United States, 
are readily available. Both are disin- 
fected by a special Lavino process 
to minimize formation of mold or 
other fungus growth. 


E. J. LAVINO AND COMPANY 
1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA-2, PA. 
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SMU NUINOINVUNA MASAO TAN ALLAAH 


may be with this 
Suitable for 


Its Outstanding Features 
are: 









1: Low installation and oper- 


ating cost 

High efficiency and depend- 
ability 

Very compact, with large 
capacity 


Has no moving parts 


COAL CARBONIZING COMPANY 


Contractors Engineers 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUILDERS OF CURRAN-KNOWLES BY-PRODUCT COKING PLANTS, GAS 
MAKING FACILITIES AND CURRAN GAS WASHERS AND PURIFIERS 
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WHEEL 





IDEAL FOR ANY TRENCH OR OTHER 


| CLOSE QUARTER JOBS 
*h ! : 
F.0.8. ff p, 


The REED FOUR WHEEL Cutter operates with 
ERIE 

















a short back and forth motion through only 

one-third of a circle. Each of the four 
wheels exerts the same pressure on the 
pipe, and all 4 therefore cut evenly and 
completely through the pipe at the 
same time. 


Capacity 
yw” to a” 
Weight 5 Ibs. 


Equipped with Reed special alloy 


with remarkable ease, leave little 


A sample cutter for test and trial may 
be ordered on memorandum invoice, to 
be paid for if retained or returned for 
credit if unsatisfactory. Try it once, and you will use 
no other. 


REED MFG. COMPANY 


a ee 


1436 W. 8th Street 


burr, and have a long life of 
Na service. 


RAZOR BLADE Wheels, which cut | 
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The Solution of YOUR Gas Cleaning Problem | 
Low Differential Tar Scrubber | 
Large or Small Gas Plants 


Described : 
in Bulletin = 
S-101 


)_ GAS INLET 
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REEDS 


Servel Receives Safety Award 


\ special award for Distinguished Serv- 
ice to Safety, was presented to the men 
and women employees of Servel, Inc., on 
June 12, in recognition for their remark 
able showing in establishing a lost-time 
accident record which was greatly below 
the average for industries performing sim- 
ilar operations during 1942. This is not 
the first award given to Servel employees 
by the National Safety Council, who se 


lect the winners. 


The award is in the form of a plaque, 


and was presented to Dr. Thomas Dob- 
bins, medical and safety director of Serv- 
el who accepted it on behalf of the em 
ployees. The presentation was made by 
Daniel Chief the 
Section, National Safety Council, in the 


Thompson, of Radio 
presence of Servel employees and execu- 
at The 
ceedings national 


tives the Evansville plant. pro- 


were broadcast on a 


“hook-up” as part of the radio produc- 


| tion: “Fashions in Rations.” 


In citing Servel for its safety record, 


Mr. Thompson said that the record at the 


plant was reduced “despite the stress of 


your heavy wartime production § sched- 


ules.” 


Dr. Dobbins, in accepting the plaque, 


| said that the safety record on whigh the 


was based, could not have been 


achieved the 
operation of every worker. 


award 


without wholehearted co- 
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Underfiring A Coke Oven Battery 
Refinery Oil Gas 


rf IS THE PURPOSE of 
hes to describe the 

and to discuss the advantages of 
inderfiring a coke oven battery with 
efinery 01 carried on at 
hester, Pa., since October 1942 


this 
Operation 


oul vas, as 


Reasons for Underfiring 
With Refinery Oil Gas 


There are two economic 
for using refinery instead of 
coke oven gas or producer gas, fo1 
bench fuel. 


reasons 


gas, 


1. To increase gas production ca 
pacity with a minimum of ad 
ditional investment. 

2. To effect a saving in the overt 
all cost of producing gas. 

These two objectives have been at 
I uned, and it 1s proposed to continue 
the present method of operation until 
some major alteration in the econom 
ic situation occurs. 

The coke oven battery consists of 
twenty-five ovens having a 
pacity ot 13.23 tons each. The Kop 
pers underjet design having waste 
heat recirculation 

1use it appeared to have certain ad 
vantages as to flexibility of coking 
time, and for the use of refinery oil 
gas for underfiring. This battery was 
placed in operation in May, 1942. 

Philadelphia Electric Company is 
i gas and electric utility, and in the 
operation of a coke oven battery is 
interested in the production or a 
maximum quantity of gas. The mar 


coal Ca 


was selected be 


keting of coke is incidental to its 
operations, and it is desirable that 
he fluctuations of the coke market 


have a minimum effect on the pro 
luction cost of gas. Therefore, the 
the battery was dictated by 


size of 
the amount of 


coke which could be 
efficiently used for gas manufactur 
ing at our reformed oil gas and watet 
gas plants. Advantage is taken of 
he fact.that the type of oven selected 
is capable of efficient operation on 
‘oking schedules ranging from seven 
teen to thirty-six hours; and of the 
remarkable flexibility of the reformed 
refinery oil gas process which per 
nits a variation in generator fuel 
coke used per MCF of from six to 
twenty-four pounds. Thus, if at any 


By 
E. E. Witham and J. H. Long 


Gas Department, 
Philadelphia Electric Company 
Philadelphia, Pa 


time the coke market were unprofit 
ible, ho dependence need be placed 
on the sale of coké for revenue be 
juse: 
1) All the coke made can be used 
for gas production. 
») If necessary, the amount of coke 
produced can be controlled by 
lengthening out the coking time : 
thus the effect of coke pric e on 
production cost of gas is mini 
mized. 

The gas required for underfiring 
it the rate of 1200 B.t.u. per pound 
17 14-hour schedule 
amounts to 11,000 therms per day, 
equivalent to 2,110 MCF of 520 
Ih.t.u. coke oven gas. This gas has 
i specific gravity of 0.40 at 520 B.t.u. 
while the sendout gravity at the Ches 
ter plants is 0.68. Therefore, a mix 
1800 B.t.u. refinery oil gas 
ind inert gas, the mixture having a 
heating value of 520 B.t.u. per cubic 
foot and a specific gravity of about 
1.0, can be added to the low gravity 
bringing the final 
gravity up to 0.68. The amount of 
refinery gas-inert mixture which can 
be added 1s about 85 per cent of the 
volume of the coke oven gas. Thus, 


on a coking 


ture oO! 


coke oven gas, 


the total increase in system produc 
tion capacity due to underfiring the 
battery with refinery gas is as fol 
lows: 

MCF 


per day 


Coke Oven Gas formerly used 
for underftiring and replaced 
Ee. a en re 2,110 
“Cold Enriched” Gas to raise 
Coke Oven Gas to 0.68 gravity 1,800 
Total Increase in System Pro 
Guctiom Camactty ... . vc csvus 3,910 


The burning of refinery gas under 
the ovens has not increased the coke 
labor cost. The production of 
the additional cold enriched gas uses 
no labor, the inerts being produced 
by the use of additional blow run on 
the reformed oil gas generators. 

The increase in capacity of 3,910 
MCF per day entailed no investment 


oven 


> 


except for a calorimeter and small 
piping changes. A gas-air propor 
tioner was already installed, having 
been used on the old Morrisey bat 
tery. The total cost of all new and 
old equipment used for refinery gas 
underfiring would not equal fifteen 
per cent of the cost of a water gas 
set of equal capacity. 

The investment for the 
installation of producers to under 
fire the battery could not be justified. 
Refinery oil gas can be used with 
very little investment, and the over 
all costs are less than would result if 
producer gas were used 

The present operating saving 
amounts to $25,000 per year. This 
saving varies with the cost of refin 
which is now near the 
maximum contract price. With an 
oil gas price which might be consid 
ered a long-term average, the saving 
would amount to $28,000 per vear. 


necessary 


ery oil gas 


Preliminary Experience in 


Underfiring High B.t. u. Gas 


Prior to the building of the new 
coke oven battery, we had some ex 
perience in the burning of high B.t.u. 
fuel gases. When the Roberts Mor 
risey battery was first placed in op 
eration in 1925. difficulties 
developed in the burning of 
Bench fuel was conducted 
to the heating elements of the Mor 
risey battery through bottle brick ex 
tending from the top of the oven 
down to the regenerators. The ex- 
posure of the coke oven gas to this 
long passage through the hot brick- 
work caused pyrolysis to occur and 
carbon was deposited in the bottle 
brick. At time this condition 
was so serious that it threatened to 
shut down the battery. Finally, after 
considerable study, a gas-air mixing 
apparatus Was installed to dilute the 
coke oven gas with about one-third 
of its volume of air. This equipment 
continued to operate until the bat- 
tery was shut down in 1938. It was 
successful in limiting the quantity of 
carbon deposited in the bottle brick 
to the point where it could be con 
trolled by periodic blowing and _ rod- 
ding. 


serious 
coke 


oven gas. 


one 
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In 1931, consideration was given 
to the possibility of underfiring the 
old battery with refinery gas. As no 
refinery gas was available at the plant 
at that time, a preliminary test was 
run using propane. The propane was 
diluted with stack gas and although 
the tests were on a very small scale, 
having been made on only one ele 
ment of one oven, the following con 
clusions were drawn: 

1. No difficulty was experienced in 

burning the propane-inert gas 

mixture. 

2. Carbon deposits were not seri 
ous at the flue temperatures at 
tained in the test. These tem 
peratures were about 300 ce 
grees I. below normal. 

High fuel gas pressures would 
be necessary. This was to be 
expected from the high gravity 
of the mixture being burned 
and would not have been prac 
tical in the old battery because 
it would have aggravated a 
leakage condition which was al 
ready serious. 

When the new coke oven battery 
was being designed, the possibility of 
using refinery oil gas for underfiring 
was continually kept in mind. The 
battery was placed in operation in 
May, 1942 and operated on cok 
oven for several months until 
the operation had shaken down to 
normal. It was then decided to try 
a refinery gas-air mixture on two 
heating walls. In spite of the oper 
ating difficulties which invariably at 
tend a small scale test using impro 
vised equipment, the tests were con 
tinued for two months with increas 
ing success until October 5, 1942 
By this time the Kemp machine, 
which was a hold-over from the old 
battery operation, had been recondi 
tioned and adapted to the production 
of a gas mixture containing about 
fifty per cent refinery gas and fifty 
per cent air, and having a heating 
value of 740 B.t.u. per cubic foot 
At this time we started heating fou 
walls with the mixture, and as this 
operation appeared to be successful, 
the entire battery was converted to 
refinery gas underfiring on October 


14, 1942. 
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Theoretical Considerations in 
Underfiring With Refinery 
Oil Gas 


The tendency of coke oven gas to 
deposit carbon when heated in under 
jet risers or in gun flue gas channels 
is well known. Those constituents 
in coke oven gas responsible for car- 
bon formation are ethane, methane, 
and illuminants (benzene, ethylene). 


he analysis of refinery oil gas, as 
compared with coke oven gas and 
producer gas, is as follows: 

This analysis of the refinery gas 
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ever, conditions favor cracking, as, 
for example, 1f the hydrocarbons and 
oxygen from the air are not thor 
oughly mixed together, the heat trom 





Refinery Coke Oven Producer 
Oil Gas _ — Gas 
co Ca 
- to Dioxide 0.7 1-7 5.5 
0, a 0.7 0.5 0.5 
Np Nitrogen 2.0 6.2 54,5 
Ho Hydrogen 5.3 §3.2 10.0 
co Carbon Monoxide 1.7 5.6 30.0 
_CH4 Methane 26.0 29.2 “1.8 
CoHy Ethylene 5.5 ; ; 
C2H5 Ethane 19.4 a . 
C3He Propylene 12.2 ~ . 
CzH, Propane 17.8 - 
C4Hg Butylene 3.7 - ‘ 
04H Butane 3.3 “ 
Cs is? ‘ 
ILL : 3.6 . 


shows that the constituents respon- 
sible for carbon formation are much 
greater than in coke oven gas and a 
greater deposit of carbon would be 
expected and it was necessary to re- 
duce this formation to the extent that 
it would not affect the heating of the 
ovens. 

Haslam and Russell (‘‘Fuels and 
Their Combustion”) give us three 
theories that have been advanced to 
explain the way in which hydro- 
carbons burn: 

“(a) That the hydrogen of the 
hydrocarbon burns with oxygen in 
preference to or before the carbon, 
(b) that the carbon burns in prefer- 
ence to the hydrogen, and (c) that 
there is an initial association of oxy- 
gen with the hydrocarbon molecule, 
forming intermediate, ‘“hydroxyl- 
ated” compounds, which, in_ turn, 
burn or are broken down thermally.” 

Haslam and Russell go on to say 
that neither of the preferencial com- 
bustion theories explain all the known 
facts, and the reader may infer that 
the hydroxylation theory appears 
most sound. 

Hydroxylation consists of the ad- 
dition of oxygen to a hydrocarbon 
molecule, producing an intermediate, 
unstable compound. These hydro- 
xylated compounds tend to burn to 
carbon dioxide and water, without 
the deposition of carbon; but if 
hydroxylation does not occur, the 
hydrocarbon may be thermally de- 
composed to carbon and hydrogen. 

To quote further : 

“Thus in the ordinary combustion 
of hydrocarbons, there is a race be- 
tween thermal decomposition and 
hydroxylation. If the conditions fav- 
or hydroxylation (such as preheat- 
ing the hydrocarbons and air, and 
allowing time for the entrance of 
oxygen into the hydrocarbon mole- 
cule), there will be no soot. If, how- 
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the combustion of part of the hydro- 
carbon decomposes or cracks the re- 
mainder.” 

Our experience with the use of a 
coke oven gas-air mixture on the old 
Morrisey Battery to reduce the for- 
mation of carbon in the gas passages 
led us to believe that the conditions 
in the underjet risers would favor 
hydroxylation if sufficient air were 
thoroughly mixed with the refinery 
gas before it is passed through the 
hot risers. Therefore, it was decided 
to use a refinery gas-air mixture. 

The oven chambers at Chester are 
24 feet 5 inches long inside doors by 
14 feet—O inches high, with an aver- 
age width of 20 inches. This oven is 
unusually high and in order to suc- 
cessfully underfire it with refinery 
gas it was necessary to obtain a re- 
finery gas-air mixture and a waste 
gas recirculation rate that would re- 
sult in an even flue temperature, pre- 
vent the formation of carbon and 
permit the coke oven gas underjet 
nozzles to be used on the refinery 
gas-air mixture. 

In order to maintain an even tem- 
perature from the top to the bottom 
of the flue it was necessary to estab- 
lish the proper flame conditions. It 
is generally recognized that the length 
of flame depends upon the velocity 
of the mixture entering the flue, the 
density, which affects the diffusion 
rate and the speed of flame propaga- 
tion which is affected by the rate of 
waste gas recirculation. 

This problem of preventing the 
formation of carbon is closely re- 
lated to that of obtaining even flue 
temperatures, because the carbon for- 
mation in the gas risers decreases 
with increased velocity as the gas 
passes through the riser on the up- 
burning side; and the removal of 
carbon from the gas riser on the 
down-burning side is accelerated as 
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he rate of waste gas recirculation is 
ncreased. The air mixed with the 
refinery gas not only helps to de 
rease carbon formation by causing 
hydroxylation, but also has an effect 
on the velocity and density of the 
gas entering the flue. For these rea 
sons the quantity of air mixed with 
factor which must be 
considered both from the standpoint 
of carbon formation and of proper 
oven heating 


the gas is a 


Present Operation Using 
Refinery Oil Gas 


Figure I 1s a diagram showing the 
equipment used to obtain the desired 
refinery gas-air mixture. 

The refinery gas used for under 
firing the battery is supplied from 
i nearby oil refinery through a six 
inch welded steel main and _ first 
passes through a high pressure posi 
tive displacement meter (A) at a 
pressure varying from twenty to 
hfty pounds per square inch. 

After the gas leaves the meter it 
passes through a pounds to pounds 
regulator (B) where the pressure is 
reduced to 1.5 pounds per square 
inch pressure, and _ then 
through a pounds to inches regula 
tor (C), which further reduces the 
pressure to approximately 5.0 inches 
of water. The gas then flows into a 
small holder (D) called a gasometer 
tank. This consists of an inverted 
cylindrical float in an oil-filled tank. 
The gas enters and leaves through 
two vertical pipes. Sufficient pressure 
from the regulator (C) must be 
maintained to keep the float at a con- 
stant level. 

It will be noted that a high pres- 
sure refinery gas meter as well as a 
low pressure coke oven gas meter 


gauge 


are installed. Both are of the posi 
tive displacement type. The latter 
had been used with the old battery ; 
but when underfiring with refinery 
gas it was found to have so much in 
ertia, due to its size, as to be slow 
in starting after the pause during re 
This sluggish operation re 
sulted in “starving” the 
tank of the Kemp machine of gas, 
and the automatic control would shut 
the machine down. The high pres 
sure meter is smaller and a higher 
differential pressure can be carried 
while it is starting up. It, therefore, 
accelerates more rapidly. 

\ further cushioning effect was 
obtained by connecting the Cottrell 
precipitator to serve as a reservoir of 


versal. 
gasometer 


gas between the high and low pres 
lhe use of the Cot 
Precipitator is desirable 
when using coke oven gas, but 1s not 
necessary with refinery oil gas. 

I'rom the gasometer tank (ID) the 
gas passes through a check valve (G) 
to the Gas and Air Proportioning 
Machine. This machine includes air 
filter (EF), Inlet check valves (G and 
F), proportioning valves (H), posi 
tive displacement blower (1), by 
governor (J), and an outlet 
check valve (K). Its purpose is to 
mix the refinery gas with air in pre 
viously determined proportions. The 
air is drawn in through the fine mesh 
filter (R) past the floating check 
valve (F) to the proportioning valve 
(H). Gas from the gasometer tank 
(D) passes another floating check 
valve (G), and also enters the pro- 
portioning valve (H). The purpose 
of the check valve (F) is to prevent 
the escape of gas to the atmosphere 
in case the machine stops. The pro- 
portioning valves (H) admit the re- 
finery gas and the incoming air in 
the proper proportions. 
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Fig. No. 1—System for underfiring under- 
jet Battery with Refinery Gas-Air Mix- 
ture. Chester Coke Oven Plant, Philadel- 
phia Electric Company 


The gasometer tank is equipped 
with a limit switch that shuts down 
the Kemp machine and blows a siren 
if the gas supply in the tank de 
creases below a predetermined point. 
This eliminates the possibility of 
pumping air into the fuel gas header 
and warns the operators that the re 
finery gas supply has failed 

Positive Displacement blower (1) 
draws the gas and air from the pro 
portioning valves (HH) and places the 
gas-air mixture under pressure. The 
blower is driven through a Tex 
rope drive by a twenty horsepower 
induction motor and is equipped with 
a by-pass governor (J) which main 
tains the discharge pressure constant. 
The check valve (K.) in the discharge 
line prevents reverse flow of the gas. 

After the refinery gas-air mixture 
leaves the blower (I) it 
through the heater (1.) where the 
temperature of the mixture is in 
creased to 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The mixture then passes 
through the Askania regulator (M-) 
and enters the bench fuel header 
(T). Regulator (M) maintains the 
desired pressure on the bench fuel 
header. From the bench fuel header 
the mixture passes through the shut 
off cocks (N), through the reversing 


passes 


gas-air 


cocks (QO) and into the fuel gas 
header (P). The fuel gas header 
supplies the mixture to the jet 
nozzles. 


\n emergency regulator (Q) 1s 
installed to feed gas from the coke 
oven gas main to the bench fuel head 
er in the event that the pressure drops 
to six inches of water pressure, due 
to a shut down of the blower or other 
Thus a positive pressure 
on the header is always maintained. 
\n automatic alarm warns the oper- 
ators if the blower stops, and the 
emergency regulator supplies enough 
fuel to prevent rapid cooling of the 
ovens until the refinery gas supply is 
restored. In case of a prolonged 
interruption of refinery gas supply, 
the ovens can be quickly converted 
to complete oven gas underfiring as 
explained hereafter. 

A relief valve (R) is installed in 
the line between the pounds to 
pounds regulator (B) and the pounds 
to inches regulator (C). The dis- 
charge from the relief valve passes 
through a meter and into the collect- 
ing main. The purpose of this valve 
is to discharge refinery gas into the 
collecting main in the event that the 
pounds to pounds regulator does not 


reasons. 
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close tightly on the reverse of cycle, 
and the pressure increases to 5.0 
pounds per square inch. 

The foregoing description, refer 
ring to Figure I, explains the mixing 
of the refinery gas-air mixture and 
the delivery of this mixture to the 
jet nozzles. In Figure II is shown 
the injection system of recirculating 
waste gases employed in the Kop 
pers-Becker oven. A portion of the 


products of combustion is drawn 
from the waste gas stream at the 


base of the down-flowing flue and 
aspirated through the underjet and 
cross-connecting ducts. In this SYS 
tem the refinery gas-air mixture and 
recirculated waste gas are thorough 
ly mixed by the action of the jet 
This diluted mixture passes through 
the underjet gas risers and enters the 
up-burning combustion flues. Re 
generator air also enters the base of 
the up-burning combustion flues. 
The coke oven battery of twenty- 
five ovens has a total of twenty-six 
heating walls with sixteen underjet 
nozzles supplying bench fuel to each 
wall giving a total of 416 nozzles. 
When the preliminary tests were con 


ducted on the use of refinery gas for 
underfiring the thought of using the 
coke oven gas underjet nozzles when 
underfiring with refinery gas was al- 
ways kept in mind. This would elim- 
inate the necessity of changing all 
the nozzles when changing over to 
oven gas and when changing back to 
refinery gas underfiring. 

As a result of the preliminary tests 
conducted on two and later on four 
heating walls, a proper balance was 
reached that enabled the use of re- 
finery gas for underfiring with even 
wall temperatures using the coke 
oven gas underjet nozzles without 
the formation of carbon in the gas 
risers. 

Refinery gas as received varies in 
heating value from 1,500 to 2,000 
B.t.u. per cubic foot. This gas 
mixed with sufficient air in the Kemp 
gas and air proportioner to maintain 
the heating value of the refinery gas- 
air mixture going to the battery at 
740 B.t.u. Changes in the heating 
value of the refinery gas are com- 
pensated by manual changes to the 
proportioning valves. 

The refinery gas-air mixture in 


is 
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the manifolds to the underjet nozzles 
is under 16.3 inches water pressure 
After the mixture passes through 
the nozzle it is mixed with the recir- 
culated waste gas at the rate of 1.5 
volumes of waste gas to 1.0 volume 
of the refinery gas-air mixture. This 
lowers the calorific value of the mix- 
ture going through the gas riser and 
entering the flue to about 296 B.t.u. 
per cubic foot. 

With the battery operating on a 
net coking time of seventeen hours 
and twenty-eight minutes, the coking 
rate is 1.14 inches per hour. Tem- 
peratures of the coke at this coking 
rate are as follows: 


Average coke temperature, 
coke side 
Average coke temperature, 
pusher side 
Average coke temperature, 
of oven 


1,605° F. 


1,658° F. 


1,632° F. 


The average cross wall tempera- 
tures of the flues are shown below. 
It is desirable to carry somewhat 
higher temperatures in the coke side 
flues than on the pusher side to thor- 
oughly coke the coal in the widest 
part of the oven. The Chester ovens 
have a two-inch taper. 


Temperature Temperature 
at airport at Hons. 


Flue No. “Fr. Flue °F. 
PS 1 2335 2190 
2 2465 2320 
3 2490 2330 
4 2500 2340 
5 2505 2345 
6 2525 2350 
7 2540 2380 
8 2560 2390 
CS 8 2570 2410 
7 2580 2410 
6 2590 2440 
5 2600 2440 
4 2610 2460 
3 2620 2470 
2 2610 2450 
1 2490 2330 
Average 2537 2378 


The underjet nozzle sizes used for 
both coke oven gas and refinery gas 
underfiring are in following table: 

Close regulation of the quantities 
of air for combustion, a constant uni- 
form waste gas recirculation rate and 


constant header pressures are re- 
quired when using refinery gas. At 
first it was necessary to rod several 


gas risers each day because of ex- 
cess carbon formation, but only for 
a short time until the operators were 
familiar with handling the new gas. 
The battery operates on twenty-min- 
ute burning cycles with a pause be- 
tween reversals. Oven temperatures 
are increased or decreased by chang- 
ing the burning time and length of 
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Inside Walls End Walls 
Flue Noe Area Sqe In. Diameter Inches Area Sq. Ine Diameter Inches 
PS 1 0.0903 0.339 0.0767 
2 0.0767 0.3512 0.0620 
4 0.0621 0.281 0.0491 
5 0.0621 0.281 0.0491 
6 0.0621 0.281 0.0491 
7 0.0660 0.290 0.0519 
8 0.0660 0.290 0.0519 
cs 8 0.0683 0.295 0.0519 
7 0.0683 0-295 0.0519 
6 0.0683 02295 0.0556 
5 0.0683 0.295 0.0556 
4 0.0685 0.295 0.0581 
3 0.0784 02516 0.0581 
2 0.0903 0.339 0.0692 0.297 
1 0.0951 0.348 9.0819 0.523 
pause. This eliminates changing the small quantities in the waste gas re 


header pressures during the burning 
portion of the cycle and permits a 
uniform waste gas recirculation rate 
Near the end of the twenty-minute 
cycle a small ring of carbon forma 
tion appears near the top of the gas 
risers of the “on” wall, but this for 
mation disappears completely near 
the end of the next reversal becaus« 
of the decarbonizing effect of the 
waste gas recirculation on the off 
wall. 

Routine inspections of the under 
jet nozzles and waste gas recirculat 
ing ducts are made every six weeks 
The operation during the past six 
months has proven that this inspe 
tion should be made at six-week in 
tervals because the nozzle sizes grad 
ually become slightly under size du 
to a small amount of carbon forma 
tion in the nozzle tip. Small parti 
cles of carbon break off from the 
walls of the gas risers on the off de 
carbonizing cycle. 

The waste gas recirculating duct 
(“dog bone’) is provided with an 
opening extending from the duct 
through the oven pad. This was in 
corporated in the design of the ovens 
so that the duct could be closed oft 
with a silica plug and waste gas 
mixed with the refinery gas-air mix 
ture externally in the event that car- 
bon formation made it necessary to 
decarbonize with air on the off cycle, 
and to provide for the removal of 
carbon accumulated in the waste gas 
ducts. It was found that carbon for 
mation in the gas risers did not re 
quire decarbonizing with air and that 
the waste gas recirculation decarbon 
ized effectively; but the opening in 
the duct facilitates the removal of 
carbon particles, which are found in 


circulation ducts when burning re- 
finery gas. Evidence of this is first 
shown by the coke becoming slightly 
cooler near the coal line. 

The gas and air proportioner and 
regulators are taken out of service 
for inspection every three months. 
[his is a routine inspection to check 
the equipment, and make any repairs 
that might be required. In order to 
make this inspection, the battery is 
underfired with coke oven gas for 
approximately four hours. Since the 
same underjet nozzles are used on 


both gases this change over is very 


simple. The Kemp machine is shut 
down and the coke oven gas valve is 
throttled to maintain eight inches 


water pressure on the bench fuel 
header. The \skania Regulator is 
then adjusted to maintain the eight 
inch header pressure, and the coke 
oven gas valve is completely opened. 
Adjustments are then made to the 
air boxes in order to obtain the prop 
er combustion. 

Changing from coke oven gas to 
refinery gas is accomplished by clos 
ing the coke oven gas valve and per 
mitting the emergency regulator to 
maintain a pressure on the header. 
[Immediately after the Kemp machine 
is started and the pressure exceeds 
six inches water pressure the regu- 
lator closes, refinery gas air mixture 
is supplied for underfiring and the 
air boxes are adjusted for refinery 
gas operation. These changes are 
usually scheduled and are made when 
the reversing machine is on the pause 
with all header reversing cocks in 
the closed position. The refinery gas- 
air mixture contains approximately 
forty per cent gas. As the upper 
limit of inflammability of coke oven 
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gas is calculated to be approximately 
twenty-six per cent gas in air and 
that of refinery gas twelve per cent 
gas in air, the forty per cent mixture 
is well above the danger point with 
either gas. 

The average stack temperature of 
the waste gas with both coke oven 
and refinery gas underfiring is 675° 
F. This is not excessive for a seven 
teen and one-halft-hour coking rate 
with twenty-inch ovens. There is no 
noticeable change in the bench fuel 
requirements per pound of coal when 
changing from coke oven gas to re 
finery gas underfiring. 


Application to Other Plants 


\s the use of oil gas for under- 
firing has definitely proven advan- 
tageous to Philadelphia Electric 
Company both as regards operating 
savings and the realization of maxi- 
mum gas output from existing equip- 
ment, the applicability of the system 
to other locations should be consid- 
ered. Refinery oil gas is not univer- 
sally available, but it is probable that 
after the war appreciable quantities 
of propane, butane and natural gas 
will be obtainable in many parts of 
the country. The operation of under- 
firing with refinery gas has been so 
successful that it is our belief any 
of the gases mentioned above could 
be used with equal success. In fact, 
after the Chester battery was con- 
verted to refinery gas, propane was 
used for the heating of an underjet 
battery at the Henry J. Kaiser Coke 
Oven Plant at San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. 


Presented at American Gas Association 
Technical Section, Joint Production and 
Chemical Committee Conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., May 24 
and 25, 1943 





Dolfini Joins Staff 
of Norwalk Valve Co. 


Andrew Dolfini, who for the past 
twenty years has represented the Eastern 
Division of Connelly Iron Sponge and 
Governor Company as Superintendent has 
joined the staff of Norwalk Valve Com- 
pany as production manager in their new 
plant at 85 Spring Street, South Norwalk, 
Conn. They are manufacturers of pres- 
sure controllers, disc and diaphragm check 
valves and other control appliances, 
specializing on vacuum and back pressure 
combination valves. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
ecting Gas Utilities 








Does Fair Labor Standards Act Affect You ? 


ONSIDERABLE discussion 

has arisen from time to time 

over the question: When and 
inder what circumstances are gas 
companies within provisions of the 
Kair Labor Standards Act? 

Since the law on this subject is 
complicated, and presents variations 
of employment, we shall review all 
important higher court cases decided 
during the past few months. By this 
method readers may readily apply 
respective decisions to their indi 
vidual employment situations. 

First, it is important to know that 
modern higher courts are resolved to 
broadly interpret the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, whereby many em 
ployers who honestly believe that 
their employees are not within the 
provisions of this Federal Wage Law, 
eventually may find themselves con- 
fronted with heavy back-wage allow 
ances, attorney fees, payment of ex 
cessive penalties, and other inciden 
tal expenses. In other words, gas 
company officials must be alert and 
keep abreast with modern highe 
court decisions because otherwise 
heavy expenses, loss of valuable time 
and penalties may result as a conse 
quent of failure to know and abide 
by the modern wage law. 


United States Supreme Court 
Wage Decisions 


Recently, the Supreme Court of 
the United States rendered several 
important decisions pertaining to 
payment by employers of wages 
specified by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. We shall briefly review the new 
and final law established by these de- 
cisions. 

In Warren Drilling Company, 63 
S.C.R. 125, it was shown that a 
company owns and operates rotary 
drilling equipment. It contracts with 
owners or lessees of land to drill 
wells to a predetermined depth. When 
that depth is reached its job is done 
and its equipment and employees are 
moved to another location. 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Although this contracting com 
pany did not own, nor ship, any of 
the oil, gas, etc., yet the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that 
it is obligated to pay wages specified 
by the Federal Wage Law and, fur- 
ther, that for overtime the contrac- 
tor must pay time and one-half of 
the regular wages of $6.50 to $11.00 
per eight hour day paid to its em- 
ployees. 

This decision means that although 
a gas company pays more than the 
minimum wages it still must pay time 
and one-half of the exact wages paid 
to its employees. 

Also, it is interesting to observe 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that a “‘pause” or tem 
porary stoppage of goods does not 
change the interstate commerce char- 
acter of the transaction, 

For illustration, in Walling v. 
Jacksonville Company, 63 S.C.R. 332, 
it was shown that a wholesale dis- 
tributor uses its trucks to haul from 
depots merchandise intended for dis- 
tribution to its customers. The com- 
pany transported the merchandise to 
its warehouse for checking before de- 
livering same to its customers in the 
same state. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States held that this company is en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and 
therefore, required to pay to its em- 
ployees the minimum wages specified 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act, al- 
though some of the goods shipped into 
the warehouse were held until orders 
were received from new customers. 

The counsel for the company con- 
tended that the pause in the ware- 
house before the goods were distrib- 
uted rendered the remainder of the 
journey of the goods, to customers 
within the state, purely intrastate 


commerce transactions. The Supreme 
Court said: 


“A temporary pause in their transit 
does not mean that they are no longer 
in ‘Commerce’ within the meaning of the 
Act.” 


On the other hand, in Higgins vy. 
Carr, 63, S.C.R. 337, it was shown 
that a wholesaler purchased mer- 
chandise from outside the state and 
had it shipped into a warehouse 
where the goods remained until sold 
to local or intrastate purchasers. The 
court held this wholesaler not obli- 
gated to pay Federal Wages to its 
employees because this business is 
purely intrastate transactions. 

The important point of the testi- 
mony presented by this wholesaler 
was that he makes no sales on com- 
mission, nor does he instruct the sell- 
er, from whom he purchased the mer- 
chandise, to make shipments directly 
to the wholesaler’s customers. 


Study of Law 


A majority of readers are not fa 
miliar with the phraseology of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and we 
shall review its clauses and provi 
sions, 

The United States Department of 
Labor Interpretative Bulletin No. 1, 
at pp. 4 and 5, reads as follows: “The 
second category of workers included, 
those engaged ‘in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce,’ ap- 
plies, typically but not exclusively to 
that large group of employees en- 
gaged in manufacturing, processing, 
or distributing plants, a part of whose 
goods moves in commerce out of the 
state in which the plant is located.” 

The explanations continue, as fol- 
lows: “This is not limited merely to 
employees who are engaged in actual 
physical work on the product itself, 
because by express definition in sec- 
tion 3 (j) an employee is deemed to 
have been engaged in the production 
of goods, if such employee was em- 
ployed in producing, manufacturing, 
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ning, handling, transporting, or m 
y other manner working on such 
ids, or im any process or occupa 
n necessary to the production 
reof, many state.” 

Therefore, the benefits of Federal 
Vage Law are extended to such em 
maintenance workers, 

itchmen, clerks, stenographers, 
essengers, all of whom must be con 

idered as engaged in processes 01 

xcupations “Necessary to the pro 
uction of goods.” This law is pat 
cularly applicable to gas companies 

rroducing or selling gas for distribu 
ion in the United States. 


loves as 


Intrastate Per Cent 


\nother phase of this law often 
presented gas corporation officials 
ind, until recently, not decided by a 
higher court is: Is an employee who 
is employed to perform less than fifty 
per cent of his duties as an interstate 
worker within the control of the Na 
tional Wage Act? 

A majority of gas company officials 
believe that, from an interpretation 
of the Administrator’s explanation, 
in employee who only occasionally 
works on interstate jobs is mot act 
ually ‘‘an interstate worker.” There 
fore, the new decision of Hart \ 
Gregory, 10 S.E. (2d) 644, is un 
usually important. 

The facts of this case are that an 
employee was hired as a night watch 
man and, also, to keep the boilers 
filled with water. It was necessary 
that these boilers be kept full of wate: 
during the night time, otherwise the 
boilers would dry up and ruin. He 
sued the company to recover $1,153, 
the difference between the wages he 
actually had received and the wages 
he should have received under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Although 
the lower court refused to hold the 
employer liable the higher court re 
versed this verdict, and said: 

“The argument that the percentages 
between interstate and intrastate com- 
merce in the distribution of goods is a 
material consideration is held futile. 

It is plain that the provision cannot be 
applied by a mere reference to percent- 
ages and the fact that (employer’s) sales 
in interstate commerce amounted to 


only 37 per cent and not more than 50 
per cent cannot be deemed controlling.” 


In other words, according to this 
decision, the important consideration, 
when determining whether an em 
ployee comes within the provisions of 
the Federal Wage Law is: Is the 
work performed by the employee 
necessary and useful to conduction of 
the employer’s interstate business? If 
so, the employee is within the pro- 


visions of this law, although he may 
perform a large percentage of his 
work in intrastate duties. 

\lso, see Fleming v. Lowell Com 
pany, 30 Fed. Supp. 320. In_ this 
case the court held that a company 
was engaged in “interstate commerce’”’ 
and subject to the Fair Labor Stand 
irds Act even though more than 98 
her cent of its total business was im 


rastate DUusiness. 


What Employes Included? 

When interpreting the Fair Labor 
Standards Act the higher courts hold 
that ‘‘Commerce” means trade, com 
merce, transportation, transmission, 
or communication among the several 
States or from any State to any place 
outside thereof. ‘*“Goods’’ means 
goods, wares, products, commodities, 
merchandise, or articles or subjects 
of commerce of any character, or 
iny part or ingredient thereof. ‘Pro 
luced” means produced, manufac 
tured, mined, handled, or in any other 
manner worked on in any State. For 
the purposes of this Wage Law an 
employee shall be deemed to have 
been engaged in the production of 
goods if such employee was employed 
in producing, manufacturing, mining, 
handling, transporting, or in any 
other manner working on such goods, 
or in any process or occupation neces 
sary to the production thereof, in any 
state. 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act 1s 
broad and includes all employees who 
handle goods, as gas, intended for in 
terstate commerce 

\lso, the fact that an employee is 
hired to perform work in a gas com 
pany ofhce building, warehouse, or 
other place, where interstate com 
merce business is transacted, does not 
result in this employee being within 
the jurisdiction of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

For example, in Johnson v. Great 
Nat. Company, 166 S.W. (2d) 935, 
Texas, it was disclosed that an em- 
ployee was employed by a corpora- 
tion which owned an office building 
where persons and firms rented space 
and transacted interstate commerce 
business. This employee sued the cor- 
poration to compel payment of back 
wages under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The higher court held the 
employee not entitled to a recovery, 
and said: 

“We'are unable to relate how an em- 
ployer could be engaged in commerce 
when he only produced a means to pro- 
duce money under rental contracts—a 
service establishment, for the conveni- 
ence and hire of tenants. In the case at 
bar, no goods were produced, manufac- 
tured, mined, handled, or in any manner 
worked on or processed in the build- 
ing. 





Therefore, in view of this new de 
cision it 1s well established law that 
no employee is affected by the Fed- 
eral Wage Law unless the employer 
is “engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce,” 
or engaged “in any process or occu 
pation necessary to the production 
thereof.” 

The Fair Labor Standards Act 
provides that minimum wages speci 
fied are not applicable to bona fide 
executives. The question in the minds 
of many plant owners is: Who is an 
executive ? 

In Zaetz v. Corporation, 30 Atl. 
(2d) 504, it was shown that an em 
ployee regularly directed the work of 
other employees. He offered sugges 
tions as to hiring, firing, and change 
of status of other employ ees. He ex 
ercised discretionary powers, and was 
compensated on salary basis at more 
than $30 per week. He sued his em 
ployer to recover time and one-half 
for overtime over a period of several 
months. The higher court refused to 
hold the employer liable, although 
this employee performed some ordi- 
nary work. 

This higher court held that a 
“working” foreman is not an ex 
ecutive. Therefore, a working fore 
man must be paid wages specified by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, but 
he must definitely prove the exact 
hours he worked over his regular 
hours. 


When Night Watchman Is 
Interstate Employe 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the exact cir- 
cumstances which result in a night 
watchman being an interstate em- 
ployee and within the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. It is 
important to know that a person en- 
gaged exclusively in guarding a plant 
shut down at night time is not an 
interstate employee. 

For illustration, in Southern Cor- 
poration v. Walton, 11 So. (2d) 912, 
it was shown that a night watchman 
performed no service other than 
making hourly rounds of the plant 
at night. The question presented the 
court was whether he was engaged 
in “production of goods for com- 
merce” or in an occupation “neces- 
sary to the production of goods for 
commerce” within the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The testimony disclosed that the 
plant did not operate at night during 
the period of the watchman’s employ- 
ment; that the corporation was not 
engaged at night in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce while 
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he was on duty; and that when fires 
were kept under the boilers in the 
plant at night, it was done by a fir 
man kept on duty for that purpose, 
and that when repairs were made o 
casionally at night to the machinery, 
such work was done by employees 
other than the watchman. 


In view of these facts th 
court held the watchman not within 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
court said: 


highet 


“Presumably the night watchman 
slept during the daytime, while the 
other employes were engaged in the pro- 
duction of the goods for commerce. He 
contributed nothing to such work of 
production, nor to enable those engaged 
in production to more efficiently per- 
form their duties. No more goods were 
produced by reason of his employment, 
and he would no doubt have been kept 
on duty for the purpose for which he 
was employed even if it had been neces- 
sary to close down the plant. If the 
plant had been running at night, the 
services of a night watchman would not 
have been required at all, even to satisfy 
the request of the insurance company.” 


On the other hand, see the case of 
Doyle v. Johnson Bros., 28 N.Y.S 
(2d) 452. This court held that a 
night watchman, whose duties were 
to guard merchandise of his employ 
er, engaged in interstate commerce, 
and to open gates of the yard to per 
mit passage of his employer's trucks, 
and to act as fireman tending a fur 
nace to keep the plant properly 
heated, was “engaged in production 
of goods for interstate commerce” 
within the meaning of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Also, in Milam, 157 S.W. (2d) 
653, it was shown that a night watcl 
man guarded premises on which 
products sold in interstate commerce 
were manufactured. Occasionally he 
took telephone orders, and telephone 
calls after business hours. The high- 
er court held this watchman engaged 
in interstate commerce. 


Thus it will be seen that in all of 
these cases a recovery was permitted 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in favor of night watchmen who were 
engaged in other and varied activities 
which were at least indirectly con 
nected with production of merchan- 
dise. 


Also, a recovery of wages under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act has 
been allowed in other cases where it 
was the duty of the night watchman 
to guard the materials intended for 
interstate commerce while stored on 
the premises or in the plants, or when 
loaded in freight cars or otherwise 
awaiting shipment. See, 
and Company v. 


Tenn. 197. 


Robinson 


Larue, 1941, 178 


Applied To Injury Case 


\ccording to a late higher court 
decision the Fair Labor Standards 

ct permits truck drivers to work 
sixty hours each week without being 
subject to payment of the minimum 
compensation for injuries specified 
by the law. 


For instance, in Town of Winn- 
field v. Jackson, 10 So. (2d) 655, it 
was shown that a motor truck driver 
Was seriously injured while attending 

his regular duties. It is conceded 
iat the driver was paid compensa- 
tion for a period of thirteen weeks 
at the rate of $9.60 per week, or a 
total of $124.80. The driver con- 
tended, however, that in view of the 
applicability of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, he was entitled to 
a minimum of $20 per week during 
said thirteen week period. 


{ 

1 
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However, since the driver averaged 
working only 58 hours a week the 
higher court refused to hold the 
driver entitled to recover a minimum 
compensation of $20 a week, and 


said: 


“An employer, though engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, was authorized to 
work “pick-up” or “local” drivers as 
much as sixty hours per week, without 
being subjected to the overtime and min- 
imum wage schedule of the statute. It 
has been amply shown that plaintiff’s 
work-week with defendant did not ex- 
ceed fifty-eight hours per week and, 
therefore, his employment, as to hours 
and pay, falls within the permissive 
authority of the statute (Fair Labor 
Standards Act).” 


Social Security Lien Valid 


Failure of a gas company to pay 
Social Security, Unemployment, or 
Compensation insurance taxes may 
result in its real property being sold 
to recover the taxes, and penalties. 
Furthermore, it makes no difference 
whether or not the property is in the 
same county where the corporation 
operates his business. 


For example, in Commonwealth v. 
Reinhart Company, 167 S.W. (2d) 
817, the question presented the court 
was: Can a state enforce collection 
of a lien for social security taxes 
against realty situated in another 
county from that where the owner 
ind employer has his principal place 
of business? 


In holding in the affirmative, the 
higher court said: 


“The sole question is whether the 
Commonwealth may assert and enforce 
by proceedings in the Franklin Circuit 
Court a lien against real estate, situated 
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in another county, for taxes allegedly 
due by a taxpayer residing and serve: 
with summons in such other county... 
The question can only be answered in 
the affirmative.” 


Labor Law Void 


It is well known that the law recog 
nizes the right of the trades, crafts 
guilds, and arts, whether composed 
of skilled or unskilled workmen, t 
organize and invite others to join 
them. When organized, they may 
use the organization to promote their 
social, civic, and economic better 
ment, among other things, that of se 
curing as much as they can for thei 
labor. Employers may also organiz 
for similar purposes and for the pur 
pose of securing the best possible re 
turn on their capital. Every other 
profession and business may organize 
for like purposes, but when or 
ganized, the law recognizes no dis 
tinctions among them but all must 
conform alike to its 
mandates. 


decrees and 


For example, in Pittman vy. Nix, 11 
So. (2d) 791, it was disclosed that a 
city enacted an ordinance prohibiting 
organization of labor unions, solicita- 
tion of members, and solicitation of 
membership fees as a prerequisite for 
joining a union. In holding this or- 
dinance void, the higher court said: 


“Our conclusion is that the ordi- 
nance in question is contrary to fun- 
damental legal and constitutional 
principles.” 
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Laclede Gas Light Co. 


Speeds Customer Service 
By JAMES E. KEARNS 


IGHT NOW, while people ar 
R confused by the complexities ot 
domestic life and the anxieties 

f the War, public utilities have the 
est Opportunity ever presented to 
form lasting friendships and estab 
lish good will, according to Elmet 
|. Ramsey, Manager of Customer 
Relations for The Laclede Gas Light 
Company of St. Louis. 

As a result of the War and the 
shortage of competent help, peopl 
ire becomihg more and more aware 
of the value of proper service and 
courtesy. In most places they are 
not getting it. Businesses have ac 
cepted these conditions as something 
that must be tolerated and therefore 
have adopted an attitude of resigna 
tion. Those businesses that give eat 
now to the wants of customers will 
profit most when the reconstruction 
period arrives. 


in Mr. Ramsey's opinion, com 


panies that have sought to gain 
friendships suddenly at a moment of 
need, have had poor success, but 
that companies that have worked for 
friendships continuously 
benefitted from 


therefore, that 


have kept 
them. 
wish to 


them and 
Companies, 
enjoy the friendly regard and con 
fidence of the pubhe in the period ot 
readjustment must cultivate it NOW 
with all speed 

In spite of shortage of competent 
help and the necessary training re 
quired, Mr. Ramsey believes some 
thing can be done about improving 
service. One example is the new 
plan recently adopted in the Custom 
ers Advisers Department of Laclede 
for increasing the efficiency of han 


dling customer contacts. 





View of the Customers Advisers Department, located on the mezzanine 
of the main office building, showing the receptionist and the fourteen 
Advisers’ desks 








> 
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The enunciator is fastened to the wall in 

front of the receptionist. The white ar- 

row, activated by a buzzer on the Ad- 

viser’s desks indicates to the receptionist 

the Advisers who are available for cus- 
tomers 


This department was completely) 
reorganized several years ago, and 
the system of handling customers was 
greatly improved at that time. 
Interviewers called Customer Ad 
were installed at 
desks with a special telephone SYS 
tem direct to the Customers Account- 
ing Department. Customers could be 
served for the most part without the 
interviewer having to leave his desk. 


visers separate 


Until a few weeks ago, a floorman 
on duty greeted the customer, ascer 
tained his wants and directed him to 
an Adviser. He indicated the proper 
desk to the customer by pointing or 
by some such designation as—‘“‘third 
desk to the right, or second on the 
left.” Under this system it was diffi- 
cult for the floorman to keep a cor- 
rect check on which Adviser was 
available and which was not. 

Under the new system, the cus- 
tomers are greeted by a receptionist 
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who sits in front of the fourteen Ad 
visers’ desks, which are placed at an 
angle and designated by a number, 
which can clearly be seen by the cus 
tomer. 

An electric enunciator is suspended 
from the ceiling directly i front ot 
the receptionist. 

When a customer first makes 1n 


quiry, the receptionist takes his 


name and indicates the number ot 
the desk to which he is assigned 
In this manner, customers are as 
signed in proper order. The Ad 


visers keep the receptionist constant 
ly posted as to their availability by 
means of the enunciator. When an 
Adviser has finished with a customer, 
he presses a button on his desk which 
activates a tiny white arrow on the 
enunciator box, opposite a number 
corresponding to the number on his 
desk and an accompanying buzzer at 
tracts the attention of the reception 
ist. She checks her lists, and the cus 
tomer is dispatched to that desk. The 
receptionist then presses a button at 
her desk which releases the arrow in 
dicator, so that it will be free for the 
next signal. 

The new method has been in effect 
a litthe over a month and has been in 
strumental in making it possible for 


the taster and more efficient handling 
of customers. 

In addition to the record kept by 
the receptionist, each Adviser has a 
daily record sheet, on which is indi 
cated the nature of the call, whether 
“turn on,” “cut-off,” “high bill com 
The time of the inter 
is also indicated on this sheet, 
which is turned in at the end of each 
day. Thus 


plaint,” ete 
view 


a perfect record of all 
customer calls is kept, from which 
monthly reports are compiled and 
supplic d to the executives of the com 
pany. 


“We've that all 


appreciate the facility of this sys- 


found customers 
tem,’ Mr. Ramsey says. “Some even 
take time out to report to the man 
agement on the and tact 
with which their requests have been 
handled. 


of time training our customer con- 


courtesy 
Naturally, we spent a lot 


tact employees. The result of prompt 


and courteous treatment of a cus- 
an employee may not al 


ways be evident, but in the subcon- 


tomer by 


scious mind of the customer there is 
a feeling that he, although reluctant 
in admitting it, was treated right. If 
he does nothing more than keep it to 
himself, the company has won.” 





priorities prevail. 
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U.G.1L. Announces 
Organization Changes 


The Board of Directors of The United 
Gas Improvement Company, at an ad 
journed meeting held June 16th, declare 
effective the Company's Plan for divest 
ment of certain securities and other as 
sets approved by order of the Securitic 
and Exchange Commission, March 18 
1943, which order required the Compan 
to take such action within 90 days after 
the entry thereof. 

In brief, the plan provides for the re 
tirement of the Company’s outstanding $5 
Dividend Preferred Stock, each share t 
receive in exchange 3 shares of 
Dividend Preference 
Philadelphia 


new $1 
Stock oft 
Company and $40 
cash, and the distribution to the holders 
of Common Stock of U.G.I1. of 1/3rd of a 
share of new Common Stock of Phila 
delphia Electric and 1/12th of a share of 
Common Stock of Public Cor 
poration of New Jersey for share 
of Common Stock held, without surrender 
of the outstanding shares of U.G.I. Com 
mon Stock. The Board fixed June 11 and 
June 15, 1943, respectively, as the record 
dates for 


Common 
Electric 


Service 
each 


determination of holders of 
Preferred and Common Stock entitled to 
receive these distributions. 

In connection with making effective the 
Company’s plan, certain organizational 
changes were made. Messrs. Horace P. 
Liversidge, Harold S. Schutt, and .Charles 
E. Brinley, who are also Direcors of Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company, resigned as 
Directors of U.G.I., and Messrs. Wm. W 
Bodine, President, and Walter E. Long, 
Vice-President of U.G.I., resigned as Di- 
rectors of Philadelphia Electric Company, 
eliminating the common 
rectors of the two companies. 
Board adopted 


officers and Di- 
The U.G.I 


new By-Laws providing 


for a reduction in the number of Di- 
rectors from 11 to 9. Mr. Long and Mr. 
John A. Frick, President of Allentown- 


Bethlehem Gas Company (a U.G.I. sub- 
sidiary), were elected Directors of U.G.I. 

John E. Zimmermann, former Chairman 
of the Board, May 30, 
1943, the By-Laws were 
changed abolishing the position of Chair- 


having died on 


Company’s 


man of the Board and providing that the 
President shall be the Chief Executive Of- 
ficer in charge of the business and affairs 
of the Company. 

Mr. Bodine 


maining as a 


resigned as President, re- 


Director, and was elected 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Mr. Long was elected President of the 
Company. Both of these changes are to 
be effective September 1, 1943. 

Mr. Long has been associated with the 
utility industry since 1904, at which time 
he entered the employ of The Philadelphia 
Electric Company. He was advanced to 
the position of controller and later was 
elected a Vice-President of that Company 
In 1928, when U.G.I. acquired control of 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Mr. Long 
became a Vice-President of U.G.I., which 
office he has held since that time. He is 
also a Director and officer of U.G.I. sub- 


sidiary companies, and is a past President 
cf the Pennsylvania Electric 


Association. 
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P.C.G.A. Measurement Conference 


Phe Pacific Coast Gas \ssociatior t was the consensus of the companies 
asurement Conference was held May repairing large numbers of tin meters that 
1-20 at Los Angeles; Harry A. Faull they could continue the activity for sev 
Southern Counties Gas Co, was Chait eral years without having to purchase new 
an solder, by careful reclamation and use 
Mr. Faull read a paper on the subject The possibility of gaining solder b 
Meter Accuracy Records and Their At leaving back plates out of repaired tin me 
lysis,” and Otto Goldkamp read a pape ters was discussed. The opinion was that 
tled “Gummy Deposits in Gas Meters” it if a suitable means can be developed for 
vhich he pointed out that, due to the size housing the meter index, from the inside 
samples obtainable, these gummy de of the meter, that uses less solder than is 
posits defy analysis by ordinary labora saved by leaving out the back plate, that 
methods this would be an entirely feasible plan 
In the discussion of this subject it was Methods of cleaning reclaimed solder 
brought out that the effect of gums o1 were discussed 


eter valves was a slow proof, and, wher 


Parkerizing Orifice Meter Gage 


gums are present, valve seat area, weight 


1 valve cover, and valve cover material, Chambers 
ill are important factors in determining Mr. T. K. M. Smith of Pacific Light 
the degree of slow proof ng described this treatment of orifice 
D. E. Farmer, Portland Gas and Coke meter gages. It puts a thin film of mate 
Co. described how tinned case meter fronts jal on the walls of the mercurv cham 
backs which have been dented or caved bers. and the result is a wall surface that 
may be restored to usable condition by gives a convex meniscus even though the 
means of an inexpensive form made of mercury be quite dirtv. It has been very 
ement. A new front or back meter sec effective in locations where the mercury 
tion is placed in a box of freshly made unavoid : 


lably becomes dirty 
| 
I 


Portland cement. When the cement hard \fter luncheon on Thursday, at which 


ns, removal of the meter part leaves a the group were guests of George Steven 
rm into which a damaged front or back  son—American Meter Company, E. H. 
may be placed and hammered out with a  Roseberry—Sprague Meter Company, I. J 
hard rubber mallet. After some experi Delanev— Reliance Regulator Company, 
ienting, quite acceptable fronts or backs and E. H. Adams—Pittsburgh Equitable 
ay be salvaged from damaged parts Meter Company, an interesting trip was 
hich might otherwise have been di made through the Henry J. Kaiser steel 
arded. mill at Fontana. 


Some of the unannounced subjects dis 


ussed at the meeting were the following Owens Commissioned in 


Naval Service 

Orifice Meter Chart Integrator 
‘ George F. B. Owens, assistant vice pres 

Messrs. Kennedy and Cortelyou, of mrs ; : cia ‘ P 

7 : ‘ ident of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com 
Southern California Gas Company, r¢ : ; 
i h tl pany as been commissioned a lieutenant 

1 yn their ‘riences with in ; 1p 
orted on eir experience r nenmemsline tn the Macel Brascse Shs sam, 





tegrator. They report very satisfactor : ; : 
to i I h . June 5t to the commandant of 


results, particularly from the labor-savin : be ; ' > 
ee ; e 12th Naval District in San Francisco. 


standpoint. One point made was that, to 
the end of mitigating operator fatigue, 
they had found it desirable to alternat 
yperators on about a two hour schedule 

Mr. Cortelyou also told of an incon 
plete investigation that he is conducting 1 
in effort to determine the percent ert 
neurred, as the result of variations i1 
pressure, when a square root planimeter 
s used in the computation of orifice mete 
harts. At this point, it appears that his 
investigation will result in a very simple 
and useful curve for making this determi- 
nation. 


Solder 


Supplementary Order M-43-b, and re 
visions, and its effect on meter shop oper- 
ations, was reviewed and discussed G. F. B. Owens 














He attended the U. S. Naval Academy 


at Annapolis, but in his senior year trans 


ferred to the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology for a course in electrical en 


gineering. He was graduated with a B.S 
degree in 1921 and an M.S. degree in 1922 
He has been associated with Brooklyn 
Union since 1930. He was elected an of 
ficer in 1939 
Mr. Owens was the 660t1 employee of 
the Brooklyn utility to enter the armed 


services 


Lincoln Foundation Award 
Studies to be Published in 


Book Form 


New information on are welding of 
great interest and value in war produc- 
tion and with many extremely important 
peacetime applications is soon to be made 
available by The James F. Lincoln Arc 
Welding Foundation in the form of a 
1200-page book containing 98 of the out 
standing award studies submitted in the 
Foundation’s 1940-1942) Industrial Prog 
ress Award Program, according to an 
nouncement made by the Foundation re 
cently 

This timely volume, entitled, “Studies 
in Arc Welding,” will make available the 
accumulated knowledge and experience of 
more than 100 engineers, designers and 
others applying themselves individually to 
a specific design study involving arc weld- 
ed construction 

While the vast majority ot the studies 
to be published involve products of plants 
engaged in war production, the principles 
and practices reported in the individual 
papers will be of inestimable value in post 
war uses of the arc welding process 

In selecting the papers for inclusion in 
the book, the editors care fully considered 
the subject matter of all of the 408 papers 
for which the authors received awards 
Final selection of the papers to be in 
cluded took into account originality and 
the extent to which the particular paper 
would contribute to the literature on 
welding. The object was to avoid dupli- 
cation of subject matter and at the same 
time compile a volume which would be as 
comprehensive as possible in scope 

The 98 papers are virtually all to be re- 
produced in complete form. In a rela- 
tively few instances, more lengthy papers 
must of necessity be included as compre- 
hensive briefs. In no instance is material 
omitted, either in text or illustration, 
which is pertinent to complete treatment 
of the subject matter. The number of il- 
lustrations including both photos and line 
drawings, 1S expected to exceed 900. 

“Studies in Arc Welding” is being ed- 
ited by A. F. Davis, secretary, and Ed C. 
Powers, assistant secretary of the Foun- 
dation 
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Institute of Gas Technology 
Announces New Trustees 
HM. 1: 


Counties 


Farrar, president of the Coast 
Gas and Electric Company in 
San Francisco, Calif., has been named t 
the Board of Trustees of tl 
Gas Technology at Illinois Institute o 
Technology. 

Announcement of his election was made 


by Harold Vagtborg, director of the Gas 
Institute, following a meeting of the board 
on May 27. 

Mr. Farrar is the only new member of 
the Board of Trustees. He replaces A 
R. Bailey, formerly assistant to Mr. Fat 
rar at the Coast Counties Company who 
is now in the armed forces 

All officers of the Institute of Gas Tecl 
nology were reelected at the meeting 
They include: Frank C. Smith, president 


of the Houston Natural Gas Corporation, 
chairman; Henry T. Heald, president ot 
Illinois Tech, president ; Mr Vagtborg, 
director; Robert B. Harper, vice-presi 
dent of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, secretary; and 
Spaeth, treasurer of 
urer. 


Raymond J 


Illinois Tech, treas 


Trustees for the term expiring in 1943 
—one-third of the members of the board 
came up for re-election at the annual 


meeting. 

Those re-elected for another three-year 
term include: W. Alton Jones, president 
of the Cities Service Company; Altred O 
Kauffmann, retired president of tl 
Belt Company; Frank H. Lerch, J 
ident of Gas Companies, Inc.; Clifford | 
Paige, president of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company; Louis Ruthenberg, 
dent of Servel, Inc.; and Wilfred 
president of the Inland Steel Compar 


1e Link 


st 


pres 
presi 


OVKES, 


Ridge Tool Company 
Occupies Modern Plant 


The Ridge Tool Company, Elyria, Ohio, 
has recently moved from its or! 


ginal tac 
tory site at North Ridgeville into com- 
pletely remodeled and modernized plant 
and offices in the city of Elyria. In 


creased business of the makers of Ridgid 


Pipe Tools has for some time made ex 
pansion of manufacturing facilities neces 
sary; plans have been sped up in the past 
few months because of 

and war orders. The 
vides five times the working space of the 
old and permits 
efficiency . 


increased jobbe I 


new tactory pro 





manufacturing 
A feature of the new offices is 
an attractive mural 22 feet long by 3 feet 
deep in the reception painted by 
Glenn Shaw of the Cleveland School of 
Art; it depicts the Ridgid pipe 
wrenches, threaders, cutters and vises in 
many industries. The Tool Con 
pany is twenty years old this year 


greater 


room, 


uses oO! 


Ridge 





Pres. Mallon of Dresser Co. 
Announces New Executives 


H. N. Mallon, 


Manufacturing 


Dresser 
announced 
Norman Chandler, of Los 
as a member of the company’s 


president of 
Company, has 
the election ot 
\ngeles, 
board of directors, and of R. E. 
of Bradford, Pa., 
ure! 


Reimer, 
as secretary and treas- 

Mr. Chandler is president and general 
manager of the Los Angeles Times and 
\merican 

\ssociation. He is also a di- 
Pacific Pump Works, of Hunt 
ington Park, Calif., one of Dresser’s sub- 
sidiaries. 


secretary of the Newspaper 
Publishers 


rector ot 


Mr. Reimer has been with the company 
since January, 1929, and has been treas- 
urer since May, 1932. 
additional 


His election to the 
secretary fills a va- 


death of Merrill N. 


office of 
cancy caused by the 
Davis 


Personnel Changes in Cooper- 
Bessemer Corp. 


The Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, announce the following promo 


+7 


ms in their organization. 

Carl H. Vaupel has been appointed to 
the position of assistant general manager, 
applicable to the company’s two plants, 
one at their Mount Vernon, Ohio head- 
quarters and the other at Grove City, Pa. 
Since joining Cooper-Bessemer early in 
1941, Mr. Vaupel has been devoting the 
major portion of his time to various man- 
agerial duties at the company’s Grove 
City, Pa., plant where production is con- 
centrated mainly on large Diesel engines 
for the Navy, Coast Guard, and Maritime 
Commission 

Willard A. Luli, engineer for the past 
eight years, has been promoted to the post 
of Factory Production Representative for 
the company’s two plants at Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio and Grove City, Pa. 

Rk. S. Warren, who joined The Corpora- 
tion eight months ago as assistant adver- 
tising manager, has been promoted to the 
position of sales promotion manager. For 
seven years before joining Cooper-Bes- 
semer, Mr. Warren was in charge of ad- 
vertising and promotion for In- 
vincible Manufacturing Company of 
Dover, Ohio, producers of industrial suc- 
tion cleaning equipment and turbo-blow- 
ers 


sales 


Johnstone, Jr., 
foundry 


Ceorge 


sistant 


formerly as- 
superintendent at the 
Grove City, Pa. plant, has been promoted 
to the position of foundry superintendent. 


Twenty-two foot mural at offices of 
Ridge Tool Company. 
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Hirsh Becomes V.P. of 
Laclede Gas Light Co. 


The Board of Directors of The Lacle 
Gas Light Company elected Alfred Hirs 
as Vice-President of that organization i 
meeting held May 27. 





Alfred Hirsh 


Mr. Hirsh started with Laclede as an 
ottice boy in 1908 at the age of fifteen. He 
continued his studies in night school at 
St. Louis University and three years later 
was made Secretary to the President. He 
later was made assistant secretary of thi 
company and in 1938, was appointed As- 
sistant to President L. Wade Childress. 
In 1941, he was named General Superin- 
tendent and his capabilities in handling the 
duties of that office won him the promo- 
tion to Vice-President. 

Mr. Hirsh is a native St. Louisan and 
has an unbroken service record with Las- 
lede. 


Chemical Exposition 


The 19th Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries will be held the week of December 
6th to 11th. The long series of exhibi- 
tions, held biennially, dates back to 1915. 

Madison Square Garden, New York 
will be the scene of the event instead of 
Grand Central Palace due to the fact that 
the U. S. Army has commandeered the 
exposition floors of the Palace as an in- 
duction center. 

Industrial exhibitions of the character 
of the Chemical Exposition have proven 
most helpful in the war effort in many 
ways. Exhibitors welcome it also as an 
aid in post-war selling and distribution of 
their products which will be available 
when their war efforts have terminated. 

A diagram of floor plans is now avail 
able through the International Exposition 
Company, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Government Seeks Business and 
Industry Analysts 


More and more critical positions in the 
vernment service are being vacated by 
n drawn into the armed services. Quali 
1 persons must be recruited to replace 
ese men 
Persons are desired who have had exec 
ive experience (involving analysis) in 
isiness or industry as distributors or man 
acturers of foods. 
xtiles, metals, consumer goods, or indus 
ial equipment. Specialization may have 
een in sales management, factory man 
procurement, market analysis, 
rafic management, or expediting of pro 
juction. 
Men are needed to make analyses with 
gard to distribution and production; to 
inalyze the needs for and the supply of 
ritical materials, consumer goods, and in 


such commodities as 


gement, 


lustrial commodities; to survey the avail 
ability of productive capacity, materials, 

commodities, and the possibilities of 
substitution; to work out, after consulting 
with government agencies and business or- 
ganizations, balances between requirements 
and supply. 

The positions pay from $2,433 to $7,128; 
however, few appointments will be made 
to positions paying $5,228 and over. There 
are no age limits for this examination and 
no written tests. 

Further information and_ application 
forms may be obtained at first- and second 
Civil 
Offices, and the Commission in Washing 
ton, D. ¢ 


class post offices, Service Regional 


—_——_ = 
A.G.A, Expands Program of 
Domestic Gas Research 
The A. G. A. 


research 


fundamental 
in the utilization of gas for do 


program of 


mestic purposes is being greatly expanded 


through recent action of the Executive 
Board according to an announcement by 
Everett J. Boothby, Chairman, Committee 

m Domestic Gas Research. 

The basic conception of A. G. A. Do 
mestic Gas Research has been developed 
by the Research Committee over a period 

several years through the assistance of 


1 Technical Advisory Committee for eacl 


the basic projects. These technical ad 


visory committees are composed of utility 
and appliance manufacturing engineers and 
executives From this basic conception 
as been developed comprehensive detailed 
working outlines for each section of proj 
ects in 


heating, central 
heating, direct space heating and at 
mospheric burners 


cooking, water 


space 


Under the new authority granted by the 
Executive Board the cooking, water heat- 
ing, central space heating and atmospheric 
burner research projects will be concen 
trated on for the balance of the vear. 

This 


program is designed to overcome 


research 

funda 
mental technical problems that limit the 
optimum application of gas in the home, 
and to provide the soundest possible tech 
nical 


extensive domestic gas 


foundation on which gas appliances 
of the future will be designed and built. 
fundamentals consist of improved 
and new methods of combustion and im- 


These 


provement in the different possible meth- 


ods of transmitting heat to cooking ves- 
sels, to hot water for domestic service and 
to steam, water and air for househeating 
They further consist of funda- 
mental studies of new and improved meth 


ods of 


systems 


ignition, heat distribution, venting, 
etc., and the elimination of all noises of 
combustion, as well as other noises in ap- 
pliances 

The working outlines of this expanded 
and accelerated domestic program of 
damental research have been laid out in 
letail for a period extending more than a 
year beyond the actual current laboratory 
These working outlines are changed 
from time to time by the Research Com- 


fun- 


work 


mittee as work advances, the changes made 
continuing 
studies by the individual Technical Advis- 


being largely the results of 


rv Committees 


oh 


o 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Announce Promotions 


Promotion of three officials is announced 
by Halfdan Lee, president of Eastern Gas 
and Fuel 

VW H Earle, vice 
delphia Coke 
elected president 

Hugh MacArthur, vice 


Connecticut Coke 


Associates of Boston. 


Phila- 


Co., Philadelphia, has been 


president, 


president, The 
Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has been elected president. 





VALVE 
BOX 
PIPE 


STUB 


166 North Third St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Write For Descriptive Literature 


WATER LEAK DETECTOR Co. 





Both companies are subsidiaries of 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 
H. B. Baird, vice president of Eastern 


Gas and Fuel in charge of sales for its 
Koppers Coal Division, has been elected a 
trustee of Eastern Gas and Fuel. He will 
continue in his present position. 

Mr. Earle and Mr. MacArthur succeed 
Angus MacArthur, deceased, who was 
president of Philadelphia Coke and Con- 
necticut Coke. 


% 
Annual Meeting of the 


A.G.A.E.M. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers was held June 29th at the Wal- 
dort Astoria Hotel, New York, and was 
presided over by Col. W. F. Rockwell, 


of Gas 


President. 


The nominating 
committee, F. H 
Adams, Chair- 
man, recom- 
mended that the 
present officers be 
re-elected for an- 
other year. Their 
re-election was 
voted. 

F. H. Adams 
addressed the 
meeting on the 
subject “Should 
the A.G.A. Lab- 


oratory Unde:- 








take Applied Re- 

search during the 

Col. W. F. Rockwet) War?” Hall 
Henry, Chairman 

of a sub-committee of the A.G.A. Post- 
War Planning Committee, addressed the 
meeting on the subject “Our Joint Post- 


War Problems.” 

Col. Rockwell urged the 
keep in close touch with Mr 
Washington 


members to 

Macomber, 
A ssoci- 
ation, who is in close touch with the gov- 
ernment departments. 


representative of the 


The afternoon was devoted to meetings 


of the various divisions of the Associa- 
tion, who discussed problems of particular 
interest to their branch of the industry. 
The meeting was held just as this issue 
of the JouRNAL was going to press, and 


further details will appear in a later issue. 
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PURIFICATION IS THE OUTPOST OF 
SMOOTH GAS PLANT OPERATION. 
GUARD THAT OUTPOST WITH THE 
OXIDE THAT 
STANDARD FOR THE INDUSTRY. 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., INC. 
Long Island City 2, N. Y. 


IS THE PROVEN 
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John Bogan Joins 
Cribben & Sexton Company 


G. D. Wilkinson, President of the Crib 
ben & Sexton Company, Chicago, IIl., an 
nounced June 9th that John E. Bogan had 
been appointed General Sales Manager and 
War Contract Coordinator of the Cril 
ben & Sexton Company. 

3ogan, formerly Director of Sales Pro 
motion and Advertising for the Associa 
tion of Gas Appliance & Equipment Man 


ufacturers, left the utility merchandising 


field in 1939 to be come National Sales 
Counsellor of A.G.A.E.M., and was pr 
moted to Sales Promotion and Advertis 


ing Director in 1940. 





John E. Bogan 


Bogan is considered one of the out 


standing appliance promotion and met 
chandising names in the industry and is 
one of private industry’s topnotch pl 
form speakers. [Demands for his publi 
speaking and merchandising talents have 


carried him into every state in the country 


> 


it 


and Canada, to address conventions, Cham 
bers of Commerce, sales and advertisi 
groups, etc. 


His specialized merchandising and sales 
techniques I 


gave rise in mercl andising 





CLEVELAND 


circles to the word, “Boganalysis” as a 
means of describing his ability of analyz- 
ing and remedying unprofitable appliance 
operations. 

Two years ago, the CP Range Port- 
folio entitled, “Once Upon a Time,” pro- 
duced under his direction, won the Inter- 
national Direct Mail Advertising Award. 

The complete facilities and plant of the 
Cribben & Sexton Company is now en- 
gaged in munitions and war work. Bogan, 
when asked what the nature of his duties 
were to be, answered: “I have gone to 
work in a war plant. Universal’s sales 
and promotion will come in due and right 
time, and in proper proportion—to assure 
gas cooking its rightful place in the post- 
war pattern of 
ter living.” 


America’s design for bet- 


, 
West Virginia Geological Survey 
to Release Important Publications 


Two reports will be released soon by 
the State Geological Survey. They are: 
“Summarized Deep Well Records In West 
Virginia,” by Riotz C. Tucker, and the 
“Devonian System,” by Herbert P. Wood- 
ward. 

The current request from the office of 
the Petroleum Administrator for an in- 
crease in the production of oil and gas 
makes “Summarized Deep Well Records 
In West Virginia,” 
cially 


by Rk. C. Tucker espe- 
timely, for deep well drilling is 
probably the most important method of 
finding new oil and gas reserves in West 
Virginia. This report, accompanied by a 
map on which all the deep wells in the 
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State are located, summarizes records of 
some 1600 wells in West Virginia and 
immediate bordering areas that have beer 
drilled to the Onondaga lime or deeper. 
Because of the discovery of large gas 
reserves in the lower members of the De 
vonian, the report on the “Devonian Sys- 
tem of West Virginia,” by Herbert P 
Woodward is of great interest and 1m- 
portance to the oil and gas industry. This 
represents the second of a series recently 
initiated on the rock systems of the State 
Reports of this nature, while essentially 
basic in character, provide the foundation 
without which economic problems can not 
be solved. This volume contains data 
pertinent to the Devonian rocks, descrip- 
tion of each formation, its general char- 
acter, thickness, distribution, correlation, 
and nomenclature. It also comments on 
each exposure of Devonian Rocks that is 
of special geologic or economic interest. 


———  %— o 


New Gas Range Oven 
Dehydration Kit 


The Estate Stove Co., Hamilton, O., is 
presenting a war time service to Victory 
gardeners by putting out “The Estate 
Oven Dehydrating Kit” for the drying of 
foods in any standard gas range oven, and 
is described and illustrated in a two color 


circular recently issued. It describes how 


fresh picked fruits and vegetables are pre- 
pared for dehydration and a booklet of 
complete directions is included in each kit. 
The kit contains all of the items shown in 
the illustration, except the fruit. 





Dehydration Kit for use with standard gas ranges. 
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“BY TYPE METERS 
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Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


2180 East 65th St., Cleveland, Ohio ESTABLISHED 1895 
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CHEMICAL TABLES 


A Handbook of selected subjects from the Handbook of 
Chemistry & Physics 1938 Edition. 

Subjects covered include Mathematical Tables; Properties 
and Physical Constants of Organic and Inorganic Com- 
pounds; General Chemical Tables; Specific Gravity and 
Properties of Matter; Heat and Hygrometry; Electricity; 
Light; Quantities and Units. 


Sectionally arranged with a complete index. 
1390 pages, flexible leatherette cover. 


$] .00 +o 
postpaid 
ZNENZNENZWENENENENININENEZNZNIHERINININE 


Also other miscellaneous 


Size 5” x 
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Effects of War 


(Continued from page 23) 
deal of attention to post-war plan 
ning on technical, commercial, indus 
trial, in fact on all fronts. 


Government Controls 

A word of explanation. The Brit 
ish Gas Federation is composed of a 
voluntary membership which in 
cludes about all the gas organiza 
tions of the country. 

The Minister of Fuel & Power re 
cently told the Chairman of the Fed- 
eration that it is vitally important for 
the Gas Industry to formulate its 
plans for the future NOW, and that 
i plan should be submitted within 


six months, otherwise the Govern 
ment itself will undertake such a 
plan. The British Gas Federation 


has appointed a “Fact Finding Com- 
mittee” which, no doubt, will study 
such matters as grouping, amalgama- 
tron, holding companies, location and 
ownership of plants, quantitative sur- 
veys, density of demand, position of 
coke ovens, capacity of existing 
plants, standards of service to con- 
sumers, by-product disposal, prices 


charged in various parts of the 
country, etc. You will see what a 
colossal task this is in but six 


‘ 


months, but ‘‘orders is orders.” 


A Seeing Eye 


(Continued from page 18) 


ible with 40 to 60 feet between the 


periscope and light. Within these 
ranges, small foreign objects, the 


original marks of pipe rolling, metal 
and slag deposits on the inside of 
welded joints, etc., stand out in sur- 
prising detail. When bends are in- 
spected, the units have been attached 
at points 10 feet on each side of the 
bend. By interchanging periscope 
and light and looking into the bend 
from two directions, there is suffi- 
cient light intensity to inspect for 
stoppage deposits. If more detailed 
inspection of a bend is required, a 
third insertion point is provided in 
the bend. 





WANTED 
Holders, 


densers, 
Boilers, 


Con- 
Tanks, 
Pipe, etc. 


Gas Pumps, 
Coolers, 


Buildings, 


Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
National Stock Yards (St. Clair 
County) Illinois 














WANTED 


New items for manufacture. Prominent 
manufacturer with national distribution 


is interested in securing additional 
products to manufacture and _ sell, 
(preferably gas appliances) now and, 


or after Victory. Address Box 128, c/o 
American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, 
New York, 7, New York 











Pacifie Coast Assn, Institutes 
Program of Frequent Committee 
Meetings 

In step with the pace of war production, 
the Pacific Coast Association is sub- 
stituting, in place of its regular annual 
convention, frequent and compact invita- 


(aas 


tional committee according to 


Clifford 


meetings, 
Johnstone, managing director 

Some of the subjects already discussed 
from the standpoint of experience and ideas 
include: Manpower, Priorities, Dehydra- 
tion of Vegetables, Nutrition (Home Serv- 
ice), Utilization, Accounting, Dealer Co- 
operation, Production and a report to the 
Office of Civilian Defense on Dim-out 
cooperation. 

These meetings, Johnstone says, are sub- 
ject to call, upon short notice, to discuss 
wartime problems as they arise, and are de- 
signed not only to aid members in meeting 
these problems, but also to assure full and 
prompt cooperation with government agen- 
cies on vital war projects 








Book Review 


Gas Chemists’ Book of Standards 
for Light O:l and Light Oil Products, 
by V. J. Altieri, 1943, American Gas 
Association, Inc., New York, N. J 
365 pages. Price $3.50 to A.G.A 
members: $5.00 to non-members 

This is a complete new handbook 
on light oils and light oil products 
prepared under the direction of the 
A.G.A. Gas Chemists’ Handbook Re 
vision Committee, FE. L. 
Chairman. 

Today there is an enormous de 
mand for benzene, toluene, xylene, 
solvent naphtha and other light oil 
products. Notwithstanding their im 
portance in very many phases of the 
war effort, it has up to now been diffi 
cult to find a comprehensive and up 
to-the-minute book of standards de 
voted to this subject. This need has 
now been filled. 

The book covers the subject from 
the angle of chemical and physical 
tests and specifications. Its contents 
include: Standard specifications for 
various light oil products, such as 
benzene, toluene, etc.; definitions of 
terms relating to light oils and light 
oil products, such as odor, acid wash 
color test, specific gravity, etc.; 
standard methods for sampling light 
oils and light oil products and detec 
tion and removal of separated water ; 
standard methods of test for the vari- 
ous qualities of light oil and light oil 
products ; and short methods for sam 
pling and testing. Finally, there is 
an appendix which contains valuable 
chemical tables as well as miscel 
laneous information, such as U. S. 
Army and Navy specifications. 

The format is similar to that used 
by the A.S.T.M. in its specifications 
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Design of Post-War Gas 
Appliance Contest 

Design of post-war gas appliances ré 
ceived some serious thought by Portland 
(Ore.) Gas & Coke Company employes as 
a result of an idea contest sponsored by 
the utility in May, according to C. W 
Steele, residential manager and contest di 
rector. 

Seventy-four entries were received and 
prizes totalling $120 in war bonds and 
Stamps were awarded, Steele reported. All 
of the entries, after local judging, were 
forwarded to the Pacific Coast Gas As- 
sociation, sponsor of a contest after which 
the Company contest was patterned. Win 
ners in the Company contest were as fol 
lows: 

Dorothy Johnson won first prize of a 
$25 war bond in the women’s section of 
the contest. Second and third prizes of 
$10 and $5 in war stamps went to Mrs 
Gladys Hooge and Volenta Knowlton, re 
spectively. 


\n identical set of prizes for the ap- 
pliance service department went to Robert- 
son Cook, Fred LaMear and Arthur Lem- 
bach in the order named. The third set 
of prizes for the home service and resi- 
dential department went to Mrs. Eunice 
Doane, O. A. Stevenson and Mrs. Rita 
Calhoun, also in the order named 
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War Production Board and 
Other Administration Orders 


ALLOTMENTS FOR MINIMUM PRODUCTION 
QUANTITIES 


The following official interpretation is 
hereby issued with respect to § 3175.1 of 
CMP Regulation No. 1: 

(a) Paragraph (0) (2) (iii) of CMP 
Regulation No. 1 permits a mannufactur- 


c 


to exceed his authorized production 
schedule “where a delivery order calls 


for delivery, in successive months, of 


Class A products in quantities which are 
less than the minimum practicable pro- 
duction quantity, and compliance with 


monthly production schedules would re- 
sult in substantial interruption of produc- 
tion and consequent interference with pro- 
duction to fill other delivery orders.” In 
such a case the manufacturer may “pro- 
duce order) in 
the first month, the minimum practicable 
quantity which may be made without such 
interference.” 

(b) A manufacturer is entitled to apply 
for (and his customer is entitled to make) 
an allotment during a single quarter of 
the quantity of controlled materials re- 
quired to produce a minimum practicable 
production quantity even though the cus- 
tomer’s requirements for the finished prod- 
uct may run over several quarters. 

In illustration of the above, a customer's 
requirements of screw machine parts for 
the third and fourth quarters of 1943 con- 
stitutes a minimum practicable production 
quantity. The manufacturer of the screw 
machine parts may apply for an allotment 
for the third quarter of 1943 of all of 
the controlled materials required to pro- 
duce the parts. The customer should in- 
clude the quantity in his application for 
an allotment and if an allotment is made 
to him, he should make a third quarter 
allotment to the screw machine manufac- 
turer for the entire quantity, and should 
charge the total quantity so allotted to his 
third quarter allotment account. 

Issued this llth day of June 1943 


(and his customer may 


Office of Defense Transportation 
CONSERVATION OF MOTOR 
EQUIPMENT 
SUBPART M—CERTIFICATES OF WAR NECES 
SITY FOR AND CONTROL OF COM MERCIAL 
MOTOR VEHICLES 

Pursuant to Executive Orders 8989 and 
9156, § 501.96 of General Order ODT 21, 
as amended (7 F.R. 7100, 9006, 9347, 
10025, 8 F.R. 551, 2510, 7357), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

§ 501.96 Motor fuel and commercial mo- 
tor vehicle parts, tires, or tubes. No per- 
son shall transfer any motor fuel to, or 
transfer, mount, or install any part, tire 
or tube, in or upon any commercial motor 
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vehicle, unless the operator thereof at tl 
time of such transfer or installation, shal 
present to such person for inspection 
valid Certificate of War Necessity pertair 
ing to such vehicle, issued by the Offic: 
of Defense Transportation: Provided 
That the provisions of this section shal 
not apply to transfers or installations mad 
pursuant to a coupon, certificate, or othe: 
instrument, authorized or issued by a ra 
tioning agency of the United States, or t 
the sale, transfer, or delivery of motor 
fuel, parts, tires, or tubes, to any perso 
for the purpose of resale. 

This amendment shall become effective 
June 10, 1943. 
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Dr. Hainsworth of Servel Inc. is 
Chairman Industrial Research 
Inst, 


Dr. William R. Hainsworth, vice presi 
dent in charge of engineering and re 
search, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., has 
been named chairman of the Industrial 
Research Institute. The Institute is made 
up of research executives representative 
of various types of industrial firms and 
industrial areas, organized for the purpose 
of cooperative study of 
problems. 

The appointment of Dr. Hainsworth 
was made by the executive committee ot 
the Institute. Dr. Hainsworth succeeds 
H. S. Benson, administrative engineer of 
the research division, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co., Beverly, Mass. Dr. Lincoln 
T. Work, director of research and devel- 
opment, Metal and Thermit Corporation, 
Rahway, N. J., was named vice chairman 
of the Institute. 

Dr. Hainsworth is a nationally known 
refrigeration engineer. He has been as- 
sociated with Servel, Inc., since 1926, the 
year that company first manufactured gas 
refrigerators. Prior to that, he was head 
of the research department of the Na- 
tional Automatic Refrigerator Co. He 
also served as refrigeration engineer in 
charge of research of the National Re- 
frigerator Co. He is a former president 
ot the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers. 


their common 


MeCormack Joins Fox 
Munitions Corpn. 


Denis McCormack, who for the past 11 
vears has been Manager of the Commer- 
cial Instruments & Controls and of the 
Flight Instruments Departments of Julien 
P. Friez & Sons, Division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, Baltimore, is leaving the 
service of that company the first of July 
to take up a more responsible appointment 
as General Manager of the Fox Munitions 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. McCormack is known as an author- 
ity on humidity measurement and control 
and was responsible for the formation of 
the Departments referred to above. The 
resulting Friez products have earned an 
international reputation as indoor weather 
instruments of equal standing with the fa- 
mous Friez outdoor weather instruments 
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GAS ATTACK / 


Gas, (the kind industry uses) is so important to war production that its indirect effect 
on the enemy is far more devastating than a mighty “gas attack” of the poison variety. No 
wonder the Gas Industry has been called on to devote every ounce of effort to production 
and distribution of its vital product. And success in meeting this huge demand must be 
mainly credited to the resourcefulness and ingenuity of production and distribution per- 
sonnel. 

These unusual operating conditions have brought new problems . . . especially in the field 
of gas purification. Here Connelly’s experience dating back to the early days of the industry 
can help you. We have recently developed special purification methods and found new ways 
of using purifying materials. Complete laboratory facilities are available. Consult Connelly 
today. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 


Chicago, Illinois * Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Prize winning photograph by Julian Jordon of Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, Illinois 
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Gas is accounted for when 
Sprague Meters are on the job. At 
this time, Gas is a precious com- 
modity and its volume of con- 
sumption at its greatest peak. No 
one is short changed when it is 
measured accurately and eco- 
nomically through a Sprague Gas 
Register. 


THE 
SPRAGUE METER 

DAVENPORT, IOWA COMPANY 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


BRIDGEPORT * CONNECTICUT 
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